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POLITICAL LESSON OF THE STRIKE. 





INCULCATING NON-PARTISAN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 





Louis has done, It has shown us the evils of 
partisanism in municipal affairs. 

If the men in office in this city had done their plain 
duty under the law, there never would have been any 
rioting to disgrace the city before the world. If there had 
been men in office who would have maintained order at all 
hazards, instead of currying favor with mobs and law_ 
breakers, the city would not have lost millions of dollars 
reputation, while a dozen people would not 
If the laws had been enforced against 


() NE thing good the great street railway strike in St. 


and much 
have lost their lives. 


lawless strikers, and equally strongly against lawless 
mercenaries of the Transit Company, the strike would not 
have been a failure. The lawlessness that was not checked 
gave the Transit Company an opportunity to say that they 
had men enough to run the cars, when they had not. The 
lawlessness that was unchecked gave the Transit Company 
time to gather up men to take the places of the strikers. 
The Transit Company profited by all the disturbance and 
the poor, misguided, laboring man suffered, while all 
business was tied up. 

The Republican Mayor did not do his duty. The 
Democratic Police Board did not do its duty ruthlessly. 
The parties are equally responsible for the financial joss, 
the shame and the bloodshed. If menin office had regarded 
the interests of the whole people, rather than the in- 
terests of the strikers and the Transit Company capitalists, 
there would have been no disorder. 

It is almost needless to say, therefore, that the thing for 
St. Louisans to do is to get together and elect men to office 
who will serve all the people and not neglect general for 
special interests. St. Louis needs an Independent Law 
and Order party. 

This city does not want to be governed by officials 
elected by the Jefferson Club of spoilsmen. Neither does 
it wish to be governed by Republicans selected by Baum- 
hoff, through the instrumentality of Tyansit Company 
employes, formed into a Republican machine. Messrs. 
Whitaker and Baumhoff are largely responsible for Ziegen- 
hein. They have nominated Mr. Horton for Conrgess in the 
12th District. We may not relish Mr. Hawes’ Jefferson Club, 
but we don’t want a Baumhoff Tammany on Republican 
lines, for the cause of the strike was that Superintendent 
Baumhoff was weeding out of his employ all Democrats as 
well as all Union men. Mr. Hawes organized the Jefferson 
Club by uniforming the police force. Mr. Baumhoff got 
rid of all the Democratic street railway employes left on 
the lines from the days of John Scullin, James Campbell, 
Julius S. Walsh, Robert McCulloch, Charles L. Maffitt and 
Charles Green, and was filling their places with men he 
That to do this he had to violate 
an argeement not to discriminate against Union men, was 
temporarily unfortunate for his political scheme, but it 
that he will succeed at once in 


could control politically. 


seems probable, now, 
crushing out the Union and forming his 3,500 employes 
into a political machine, every bit as bad as the Jefferson 
Club, if not worse. For it is bad enough to have the city 
dominated by politicians, in league, but it is worse to have 
a city ruled absolutely by a corporation whose chief wealth 
is the franchises granted by the city for the use of the 
streets, which are the property of all the people. 

Why, it may be asked, does the Transit Company want 
a political machine of its employes? Has it not a monopo- 
ly? Is there not a law providing that no more roads may 
be built in this city without the consent of a majority of 
all the people along the line of any proposed road, and is 
not the consent of such a majority impossible to obtain? 
The consent clause of the Transit Company law is worth- 
less. The Supreme Court has decided that the city owns 
the streets and can do with them as it will and the consen 
of owners of abutting property is not necessary. There- 
fore, the city can grant franchises to parallel every foot of 
Transit Company track, or to run lines over the 
Transit Company tracks, and the Transit Company wants 
to use its machine of employes to elect men to the Munici- 
pal Assembly who will not pass ordinances granting such 
franchises. The Transit Company’s only competitor, the 
Suburban road, may branch out and compete with the 
Trust roads in every part of Or an en- 
tirely new corporation may secure a blanket franchise. 
There is, according tothe best legal authority, absolutely 
nothing to prevent such competition—unless it be control 


the city. 


of the Municipal Assembly by the Transit Company Re- 
publican machine, and, of course, the Jefferson Club ma- 
chine. 

Between these two machines the people of St. 
should not choose either, although as between Mr. Hawes 
and Mr. Baumhoff, the choice would easily be the former. 
The people of St. Louis must select their own officials, 
men not pledged either to the interests of the Jefferson 
Club or to the interests of the Transit Company. 

In the present circumstances there is danger that the 
city may be divided into two camps, one siding with the 
strikers and the other supposedly standing for the iniquity 
of corporation rule. Itis almost certain that the Jeffer- 
son Club ticket will be in spirit a striker ticket, while the 
Republican ticket will stand on a Law and Order pretense 
and therefore be identified with the Railway Trust. The 
indications are that the next city election will find the peo- 
ple divided into twoclasses. This will be bad. The way 
to avoid it would be to organize a movement declaring sim- 
ply for good government and law and order, for the same 
law against the Transit Company and the striker, for the 
suppression of mob violence and for the suppression of 
corporation corruption in legislation, against privileges of 
lawlessness to masses of supposed voters and privileges 
purchased by great combinations of wealth, against the sort 
Hawes represents and against the sort of 


Louis 


of politics Mr. 
politics Mr. Baumhoff represents. 

The Independent movement here suggested is the only 
thing that will take the strike, and the bad feeling engen- 
dered therein, out of politics. St. Louis badly needs a 
government for all the people, as distinct from a govern- 
ment for woman-strippers and boycotters, or a government 
for the Transit Company to enable it to discharge men for 
Unionism, after formally agreeing not to punish them for 
Unionism. Mr. Baumhoff, serving the Transit Company, 
will dominate the Republican city convention. Mr. Hawes 
will dominate the Democratic convention with a_ special 
appeal to the so-called labor vote, and candidates that will 
not be distasteful to the capitalistic influence. Can we not 
have an independent platform and ticket that will appeal, 
by virtue of their sincerity, to the voters who want fairness 
between employer and employe, who do not want either 
police bossism or Transit Company bossism, who want 
peace and order, who do not want violence? The party 
that will make no special bid to class feeling, but will guar- 
antee that its candidates will, if elected, serve everybody’s 
interests under the law, is the party St. Louis now needs. 

Unless we canrid ourselves of politician office-holders 
trying to make votes out of one class and money out of 
another, we shall never have an end of the ugly, bitter 
feeling now showing itself in a boycott—workingmen boy- 
cotting merchants and manufacturers, and employers boy- 
cotting the first boycotters. An Independent Movement for 
Law and Order, for strikers and for company, will meet 
with popular support, because it is the best means of 
obliterating rancor and of bringing conditions back to the 
normal and of getting such an administration for the city as 
will give the people the benefit of good government and 
quiet in which to realize to the fullest extent the prosperity 
that is certain to come to us with the great commemoration 
of the centennial of the Louisiana Purchase. 

The politicians in the great strike have harmed every- 
body, labor as well as capital. It is well, if ironical, that 
they have also harmed themselves. They have intensified 
class antipathy. They wish to profit by keeping alive that 
antipathy. Besides, they want to handle the millions we 
must spend to make the city presentable and the Faira 
thing of beauty. Is it not time to throw them over—all of 
them, of all parties? 
Is it not time to elect men to office who will not be afraid of 


Is it not time for us to have peace? 


their duty, who will not prostitute themselves for a bogus 
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popularity or venial profit? Is not the hour here for an 
independent, law-and-order,merit-system movement headed 
by men in whom the people, without class or other distinc- 
tions, can and will believe? W. M. R. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA. 


WHY WE DON’T FEAR THE BUGABOO OF NATIONS. 


USSIA is the bugaboo of nations. That was her 
R aspect, even to Napoleon Bonaparte. It is as an 
especially hideous bugaboo that Russia presents 
herself to England now—as ‘‘Adam-zad, the bear that 
walks like a man,’’ in Mr. Kipling’s fabling phraseology. 
Some years ago Mr. Andrew D. White formulated the 
theory that Russia was the coming great power of 
the world. Nowadays every nation distrusts the Rus- 
sian. Russia is the crux of the Chinese situation. What 
will the Czar do after the Boxers have been suppressed? 
He is supposed to control everything in China. And all 
Europe, lately denouncing England for her course in South 
Africa, deeply laments that England is so engaged with the 
Boers as to be unable to circumvent the Czar’s plans. 
The newest presentor of the Russian bugaboo is a Mr. 
R. van Bergen, in Harper's. Weekly. One hardly can tell 
whether he is a Russophobe or a Russophile. He points 
out many grievous things which Russia is doing, but in 
such a spirit that we cannot say whether he hates or ap- 
plauds the Russian tactics. Mr. von Bergen believes and 
says that Russia is friendly with the United States with a 
view to encouraging United States distrust of England, 
Russia’s rival for imperial supremacy. Count Cossini was 
transferred as Russian ambassador from Peking to Wash- 
ington in order to obstruct the rapprochement of England 
and the United States, during the war with Spain. On the 
other hand, Russia has sent a particularly able minister to 
Mexico, and another to Brazil. Why? Mr. van Bergen 
promptly answers, ‘‘to keep alive the Spanish-American ill- 
feeling against the United States, so that when the time 
comes’”’ this country will have ‘‘troubles of her own.’’ 
When Russia is ready to gobble China, she will have to 
fight England, and if we sympathize with England, South 
America will rise against Presumably Germany is 
party to this game, because so many Germans have been 
settling in South America during recent years. Mr. van 
Bergen says we must not trust Russia’s signing of the 
Russia never keeps treaties, 


us. 


‘open door’’ agreement. 
says the gentleman, citing Schouvaloff’s duplicity in the 
matter of the occupation of Khiva, a place important to 
most of us because of Capt. Fred Barnaby’s ‘‘Ride to 
Khiva.’’ Likewise he quotes profound utterances of Lord 
Derby and Lord Palmerston going to show that those emi- 
nent statesmen thought about Russia in almost exactly the 
same manner as Mr. Kipling thinks of that country to-day. 
Mr. van Bergen believes that Russia wants to be mistress 
of the world, and, as Meadows wrote, in 1850, this will 
occur when Russia secures China. The action of Russia 
in snatching from Japan the fruits of that country’s victory 
over China, in 1895, and ‘‘converted the compulsory retro- 
ceded land into Russian territory’’ is pointed out as proof 
of Russian power, while England and the United States 
are scorned for having permitted such a thing—the acqui- 
sition of 550,720 square miles of land. Only Japan is left 
to stand out against Russia, and Russia can wait while 
Japan can not, for,all the time, Russia is dominating China 
more surely and Russia, holding China, can crush Japan 
with mere force of numbers. Mr. van Bergen wants the 
United States, Russia and Germany to force Russia to 
disgorge Chinese territory, on the theory that Russia would 
give up rather than fight and endeavor to secure her ends 
by diplomacy. But an election is coming on in the United 
States, and England is busy with the Boers, the latter pre- 
sumably supported by Russians to a great extent, and so 
poor little Japan will have to take the fight upon herself. 

While Mr. van Bergen’s vaticinations are interesting, 
plausible and even probable of fulfillment, it must be re- 
membered that diplomacy, such as he points out on Russia’s 
part, would not be diplomacy of such a highly shrewd sort 
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as he avers, if every journalist could see through it with 
the evident perspicacity of Mr. van Bergen. What’s the 
use of Russia being so sly about the doing of things that 
everybody knows about? While there is some cause for 
dread of Russia, it is undoubtedly true that Russia is the 
power that should naturally dominate China. Russia is 
next neighbor to China. The people are not dissimilar, 
and, indeed, we all know the adage about the scratched 
Russian disclosing a Tartar. If China is to be gobbled, 
Russia has as much and more right to do the gobbling than 
any other nation. There is no more reason, abstractly, 
why the United States should side against Russia in a par- 
tition of China than there is for our siding with her. 

The average American thinks we have no business in 
China, as a warlike nation, and that the missionary is not 
worth the trouble he is causing us. But it is evident that we 
are in the melee,in behalf of the missionaries,and it is equally 
evident that we will never wholly get out, no matter what 
happens. If China is to be partitioned we shall have a 
voice and hand in it, in some way. Whether it be Russia, 
England, Germany or France, any Power that expects to 
partition China in such way as to injure the trade interests 
of the United States will be ‘‘called down.’’ If the Pow- 
ers have to fight among themselves, it is likely that the 
United States can manage to keep out of the quarrel, but 
if they all combine to shut out the United States it is likely 
that the voice of the people of this country would be in 
favor of trying conclusions with them all. It is safe to 
say that there will be no partition of China that will dis- 
astrously affect this country’s interests. As for Russia’s 
designs, so lucidly set forth by Mr. van Bergen, it seems 
that they fly too wide and far. The Czar has hiseye anda 
mighty strong hand upon China, as the whole world knows, 
but the Czar is not furthering his projects in that direction 
by going in with the other nations against ‘‘the Boxers.”’ 
It is only uniting other nations to take a part that will en- 
title them to some claim for reward of services. 

The United States, we may rest assured, will not enter 
into a combination against other Powers, to pull chestnuts 
out of the fire for those with which we might unite. But 
if the dismembermeut of China is planned in such way as 
to shut this country out of the new commercial field to be 
opened, the plans will have to be changed or there will be 
trouble with any or all of the nations working injustice to 
us. We have no more reason to distrust Russia than any 
other nation. It is plainly our policy to keep aloof from 
them all in any dismemberment scheme, so that we may 
insist to all that the dismemberment shall not be to our dis- 
advantage. In fine, it is our duty only to look out for our- 
selves, and we have never yet failed in that respect. 

W. M. R. 
ee oe 


BAUMHOFF AND WHITAKER. 


THEIR RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE CITY’S SHAME, 


Strike, unless it be for the truth. In a spirit of 

truthfulness the MIRROR asserts again, that, while 
the strike was a mistake on the part of the men, it was a 
greater mistake upon the part of the company. More than 
that; it was a crime upon the part of Manager George W. 
Baumhoff. Leaving out of the question the right or wrong 
of Union Labor, or rather the wrongfulness of Union 
tyranny, as distinct from a legitimate rational unionism, 
the fact is that an employer who makes an agreement with 
his men should keep that agreement. Mr. Baumhoff did 
not keep his agreement, but discharged Union men for no 
The explana- 


T= MIRROR has no prejudice in the matter of the 


other apparent excuse than their unionism. 
tion that discharges were made for ‘‘knocking down fares,’’ 
that is, for keeping money belonging to the company, is one 
which the Superintendent did not dare to make in public. 

It was Mr. Baumhoff who precipitated the strike and, 
having done so, he was supported by Mr. Whitaker, the 
President of the Transit Company. That Messrs. Whita- 
ker and Baumhoff presented their case through the medi- 
um of the man with the greatest brain and finest heart in 
Missouri, Mr. Fred W. Lehmann, along lines ot convinc- 


ing reasoning upon general principles, is only to be ex- 
plained on the theory that his clients never gave Mr. Leh- 
mann an insight into the Baumhoff methods which mad- 
dened men who had been contented and faithful under 
other superintendents for years. The strike was put on 
bad grounds, which gave play to Mr. Lehmann’s logic, 
But the facts of the Baumhoff tyranny did not come to 
light, and the great fact of the Superintendent’s breach of 
faith with his employes was hidden by the preposterousness 
of the demand of the latter that the Union be allowed to 
The purposes of Mr. Baumhoff, in precipi- 
The 
theoretic conflict between individualism and collectivism 


run the road. 
tating the strike, are detailed elsewhere in this issue. 


was made to conceal those purposes. 

The execration in which Mr. Baumhoff is held has 
been carefully ignored in the papers. It is not causeless— 
this execration. It is clear that the cause lies in Baumhoff 
himself, for the trouble began with his assumption of 
power, after the consolidation. There was no trouble with 
the men when the roads now combined were under separ- 
ate management. The testimony of nine out of ten men 
who went on strike is that there would have been no strike 
but for Mr. Baumhoff. Their testimony to his tyranny 
would fill volumes. In sustaining Mr. Baumhoff, Presi- 
dent Whitaker made a grave mistake, even though the de- 
mands made by Mr. Mahon were extreme and unjust. 
Every man whose interests have been injured by the great 
strike can say that he was injured in order that Mr. Baum- 
hoff’s broken word should be justified; in order that Mr. 
Baumhoff should rid himself of faithful employes, because 
they were the friends of his predecessors,because their poli- 
tics and, as asserted, in some cases,their religion,did not suit 
him. The losers by the strike may visit their indignation, 
with justice, upon the men who sustained Baumhoff in 
the Board of Directors. 

The sentiment of the whole community is settling down 
into a steady antagonism to the President and the General 
Manager of the Transit Company. The injustice of the 
strikers has, to the minds of thinking persons, in no way 
justified the injustice of the employers. If the President 
and Mr. Baumhoff discharged old employes for ‘‘knocking 
down,’’ they should have had the hardihood to say so. If 
they did not say so, it is probable that the accusation of 
dishonesty against the Union men discharged was an untrue 
afterthought. It does not satisfy criticism to say that Mr. 
Baumhoff rose to his present place from that of hostler on 
one of the old lines. It is not his ability that is called in 
question, but his moral sense. Besides, we know how 
some men rise, and that the ex-slave is, oftentimes, the 
hardest and cruelest slave-driver. Then, too, we know 
that the methods that Mr. Baumhoff applied to the motor- 
men, conductors and other employes, were the same 
methods which the controlling clique in the Transit Com- 
pany list of stockholders adopted to suppress even the 
temerarious inquirer as to the inner details of the company’s 
workings. There is revolt among the Transit Company 
stockholders against the Whitaker domination. The 
tyranny which forced Union laborers to strike was backed 
up by atyranny which refused to consider the general 
interests of the business community as a factor in settling 
the strike. 

It is not too much tosay that President Whitaker’s 
triumph has cost him something that money cannot buy— 
respect of the financial and business elements. He won at 
their expense—and they were strictly non-combatants. If 
he set up his company’s loss, the financial element retorts 
that this isa false claim, because it is at least strongly sus- 
pected that the Company’s losses have been made up to it 
by aid from the street railway syndicate in the cities where 
there was no strike. President Whitaker has won a vic- 
tory, but he finds himself in the attitude of Yerkes, of 
Chicago, so generally antagonized by the community that 
he may have todo as Yerkes did,—seek a dwelling in some 
city where he is not so well known. The ‘‘classes’’ are as 
unanimous in condemnation of President Whitaker as the 
‘‘masses’’ are in hatred and loathing for Mr. Baumhoff. 

These two men were parties to the political manipulation 
of the strike. And who can blame the public for suspect- 











them of complicity in the excitement of lawlessness? 
hen one reads that one of the most obstreperous of the 
cab’? employes of the company has been discovered 
irting disturbances by reckless shooting,and finding dyna- 
e that he himself had ‘‘planted’’ near company property, 
e suspicion gains ground that some of the lawlessness 
ainst which the community protested was provoked 
y Company orders,with a view to turning sympathy against 
ne strikers. The question arises, did Baumhoff hire men to 
‘tack and destroy his own cars, to assail and kill and 
iolate men and women passengers, in order to discredit 
jis former employes? The arrest of the Transit guard, 
Ora Havill, would seem to imply as much. Is it probable 
-hat the man Havill would put up dynamite jobs against the 
-ompany, while in the Transit company employ, and such 
palpable ‘‘jobs’’ to criminate the strikers, upon his own 
initiative? To continue in employment a trouble-maker 
like the fellow Havill implies in the employer either a 
connivance at his acts or a deplorable lack of intelligence. 
The dynamiting, which the Company’s ‘‘crack’’ guard was 
so effective in discovering as to cause his arrest for doing 
it, was carefully done, with intent to wreak just enough 
damage to keep up the cry fororder. Ifthe man Havill 
has done the dynamiting, no one will believe that he did it 
without authorization from his employers. Dynamiting 
ceased the night this dynamite-discoverer was arrested. 

Mr. Baumhoff may be an able man, but he had not 
ability enough to prepare for the strike. He figured ou 
that the strike would come on Wednesday, and so told the 
police authorities. The police prepared to take care of the 
strike on that day, but the strike came on Tuesday, and the 
Mr. Baumhoff said only 30 per 
cent of his men would strike. Ninety per cent struck. He 
did not know his own men. He had no men to take their 
If there had been no violence it would have been 
but violence made an 


police were not prepared. 


places. 
plain that allthe men were out, 
excuse for saying that the cars could not be run. A 
Transit Company employe has been practically convicted 
of provoking the violence. Putting things together it 
looks as if the Baumhoff plan was to hide Baumhoff’s 
by identifying the strikers with lawless 
acts done by Company Mr. Baum- 
hoff’s men struck sounanimously that it was clear he 
had not retained their loyalty. He lost their loyalty by his 
breach of faith in discharging Union menor in giving 
them few runs, while non-union men worked full time, and 
he utterly alienated them by the insinuation that the dis- 
charges were due to dishonesty. Mr. Whitaker stood by 
Mr. Baumhoft, and indorsed him. That would have been 
commendable if the two had frankly declared they wanted 
no Union men, but they had agreed to keep Union men in 
They fooled the employes and evaded the 
It is this failure to keep 
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their employ. 
issue of keeping an agreement. 
the agreement made with the employes that turns the com- 
munity against Messrs. Whitaker and Baumhoff. 

The above statements are, to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge and belief, true. They are consistent with the 
development of the strike. But, as said before, the facts 
as outlined, while they may have justified a demand that 
the company live up to its agreement, did not justify the 
demand that the company turn over the control of em- 
ployment and discharge to the Union. Exasperating 
though the breach of faith on the Company’s part may 
have been, that one wrong did not make right the violence 
that was exhibited by the fanatical sympathizers with the 
strike, nor did it condone the folly of rejecting the Compa- 
ny’s renewal of a pledge not to discriminate against 
Union employes. And the bad faith of Mr. Baumhoff 
cannot be urged as an excuse for the general boycott of 
the patrons of the street cars. The strikers were badly 
advised and atrociously led. They were not even permit- 
ted to make their fight against the promise-breaking Mr. 
Baumhoff. Their grievances were not put forward. On the 
contrary, they were placed in the attitude of causelessly 
demanding the surrender into their hands of the Com- 
pany’s right to name its own employes. This gave the 
Company the whip-hand in the argument, as the violence 
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gave it the advantage of the sympathy of the law-abiding 
The violence concealed Mr. Baumhoft’s unpre- 
The absurd demands kept the public in 
ignorance of Mr. Baumbhoft’s duplicity. Both sustained 
President Whitaker’s refusal to arbitrate. 

In conclusion it can only be said, in all fairness, that we 
do not expect motormen and conductors to be adepts in the 
proper presentation of their cause, but we do expect men 
in positions such as those held by Messrs. Whitaker and 
Baumhoff to keep their word, when they have given it, to 
the humblest or even the most ignorant of their employes. 

W. M. R. 
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VACATION PLAYGROUNDS. 


A NEW MOVE FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 





(For the MrrRrRor.) 

NE of the most interesting of the various agenda 
for social betterment is the establishment of 
vacation schools and playgrounds for the children 

of large cities. It has passed the experimental stage and 
has been approved by practical philanthropists and experts 
in pedagogy as one of the desiderata of any system of 
metropolitan education. 

First introduced in the Eastern cities, it was commenced 
in Chicago in 1896, and with the earnestness and energy 
that distinguish the sociologists of that city was pushed 
to success. The objects of the vacation school and play- 
grounds are well described in a circular issued by the com- 
mittee: 

‘With the close of the school year begins a period of danger 
to the morals and health of the children of the poor. The chil- 
dren of the well-to-do have every provision made to guard and 
occupy them during vacation. The children of the poor are 
without legitimate pastime or playthings beyond the garbage 
box and the excitement of patrol wagons and’ various street 
evils. Their homes in the stifling tenements are too crowded 
and the parks too distant for them to use. They are forced 
upon the hot and dirty streets which, to many, become a school 
for crime, etc.” 


The circular proceeds to cite the fact that police records 
show that, in the districts referred to, there was an increase 
of 60 per cent in juvenile arrests inthe summer. Thus is 
afforded proof that the oft-quoted Dr. Watts was merely 
uttering a truism in— 

‘*Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 

The work of establishing these vacation schools in Chi- 
cago was undertaken by ladies connected with the various 
andjnumerous literary, sociological and professional clubs 
and coteries of that city and its suburbs. In reading over 
this list one naturally finds such organizations as Hull 
House, Woman’s Ciub, Henry Booth Settlement, Chicago 
Commons Woman’s Club, Catholic Woman’s National 
League, Council of Jewish Women. These few are 
quoted to indicate that there is the most thoroughly catho- 
lic idea in the scheme. Ore lady in particular, who en- 
tered heart and soul into this labor of love for the chil- 
dren, and who is known as one of the leaders, is Miss 
Sadie American. 

In the report of the secretary for 1899 he credits her 
with having interested Mayor Carter H. Harrison to the ex- 
tent of securing an appropriation of $1,000 for the benefit 
of the fund. Other large contributions were $1,000 from 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, who has been very active in the 
movement, the total contributions for the year amounting 
to about $6,000 which were, it is claimed, insufficient for 
the needs of the work to be accomplished. 

Four schools located in the most densely populated dis- 
tricts of Chicago were chosen last year and the programme 
with which the committee began in 1896, enlarged and 
improved upon from the experience of intervening seasons, 
was followed with most satisfactory results. 

The ‘‘curriculum”’ of the vacation school is interesting. 
In no sense is it a continuation of ordinary school and ‘‘no 
text books are used!’’ The school is open during the fore- 
noons of six weeks in July and August and the play-room 
and ground connected with it in the afternoons. 

Miss American says the schol prevents the formation 
of evil habits because through manual training, organized 
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play and excursions with nature-study, it holds the interest 
of the children and keeps them profitably occupied, as has 
been amply proven. Itis an active means of making good 
citizens through the good habits formed and the sentiments 
aroused. 

The forenoon in the school commences with the recital 
of the ‘‘Civic Creed’’ (written by Miss Mary E. McDow- 
ell, charman of the University of Chicago Settlement) 
which is worth reproducing: 


“God hath made of one blood all nations of men and we are 
his chi'dren, brothers and sisters all. 

“We are citizens of these United States, and we believe our 
flag stands for self-sacrifice, for the good of allthe people. We 
want, therefore, to be true citizens of our great city and will 
show our love for her by our works. 

“Chicago does not ask us to die for her welfare, she asks us 
to live for her, and so to live, and so to act, that her government 
may be pure, her officers honest, and every corner of her terri- 
tory shall bea place fit to grow the best men and women who 
shall rule over her.”’ 


Singing followed the creed and 4 five-minute ‘‘talk’’ by 
the principal or somebody chosen for the occasion. Lec- 
turing is tabooed by the instructors in vacation and only 
“‘talk”’ that small folks can understand prevails. These 
preliminary features, we are told, are popular. Parents liv- 
ing in the vicinity come in to hear the children sing. 

Then classes, of forty pupils each, are made up and 
march to separate rooms. The course of study consists of 
Nature-Study, Drawing, Physical Culture, Manual Training 
and Sewing. 

These studies were made interesting to the pupils by 
means of lantern slides (projected by the heliostat) by 
which means every lesson was impressed on the mind. 
Similarly, aquaria with fish, insects, water-plants, etc., 
furnish food for instructive talk. There is no repression, 
no scholastic discipline other than that of good behavior 
being, of course, essential. But the pupils are encouraged 
to ‘‘make themselves ‘‘at home,’’ so to speak, and ask all the 
questions they wish in the absorption of ideas. 

This Nature-Study is further fostered by excursions. 
As, for example, quoting from a Nature-Study teacher’s 
diary? 

“July 6. Excursion to Lincoln Park. Pointed out in con- 
servatory those things which would re-enforce what was 
learned yesterday and in the ‘Zoo’ those things which would 
form basis of an interesting recitation next day.” 

It is not difficult to imagine what charms such object 
lessons would have for the young students. A few days 
later an excursion is made to ‘‘Mr. Sweet’s farm in Glen- 
wood. Children allowed liberty of woods and fields.’”’ A 
hint is given by the diarist of the catechising of the pupils 
in the sentence: ‘‘Answered questions, if I could.’’ On 
such an occasion a little city girl asks ‘‘Are we still in 
America?’’ 

The physical exercises consist of marching tactics, 
jumping, running,throwing, putting of weights and games, 
the latter such as might be played on the streets without the 
aid of a teacher, for, be itremembered, that, in many in- 
stances, these children don’t know how to play. Manual 
Training is another feature which is based on kindergar- 
ten principles. Hand-sewing and music complete the cur- 
riculum. As toresults, a great deal might be said; but it 
would only weaken the statement made in the forepart of 
this article, viz., that it has made a great diminution of 
juvenile offenses in the districts in which the vacation 
schools are operated. It can be well understood, likewise, 
that these excellent efforts of the Committee of Vacation 
Schools and Playgrounds have added immensely to the 
It is the best and wor- 
‘Suffer 


amelioration of social conditions. 
thiest application of the Master’s exhortation: 
little children.’’ 

The ladies of the Wednesday Club are about to make a 
beginning in such work here. They need only a little fi- 
nancial assistance to show the good they can do. After 
that the money will come easy. It is a great and beautiful 
Wealthy St. Louisians should help it along. 


ee UF 
The world is so full of a number of things 


I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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A REMEDY FOR STRIKES 


IS IT IN COMPULSORY ARBITRATION? 





(For the MIRROR.) 

OME one has said that never before in the history of 

S the world did the individual count for so little, and 

never before did he count for so much as now. 

Paradoxical as this might at first seem, it emphasizes a 

great truth underlying all social growth and progress. The 

principle of organization is the bond that holds society to- 

gether. Is it the development of organization that has 

brought about the condition of affairs hinted at in the open- 
ing sentence. 

The individual alone counts for but little in any effort to 
advance a cause in which he is interested. But place a 
number of individuals in co-operation, in other words form 
an organization, and you have marvelously increased, and 
at the same time greatly decreased, their individual power. 
Increased it, inasmuch as it is now possible to secure in- 
finitely greater results, pro rala, thanbefore. Decreased it, 
in that the individual has no longer the strong personal 
influence upon the cause, and is less necessary to 
ultimate success. In advisory or executive positions in an 
organization, the individual counts as never before and may 
frequently exercise a power as great as it is sometimes un- 
suspected. In short, social development has so proceeded 
that without organization the individual is, and can be, noth- 
ing. With organization his possibilities are unlimited. 

Capitalists and employers have recently shown a dispo- 
sition more completely to utilize the advantages of complete 
and systematic organization. They have busied themselves 
forming trusts and combinations, concentrating manage- 
ment and power into few hands. One of the most alarming 
features of this movement is the fact that thus a few men 
obtain absolute power over the means of sustenance of their 
employes. 

In dealing individually with a large employer of labor, 
an employe is dependent entirely upon the generosity and 
mercy of his employer for justice. If the employer is 
neither generous, merciful nor just, the employe has no re- 
course save to quit. Such acourse, in many cases, means 
practically starvation or beggary. 

To meet this condition, there is the labor union. An 
organization of employes enables them more effectually to 
secure and inaintain their just rights. It enables them to 
meet organization in the only way it can be met, with or- 
ganization. Labor unions received a strong impetus from 
the recent ‘‘trust movement,’’ and are daily gathering 
strength. They are permanent and undoubtedly beneficial. 

Employes have an unquestionable right to organize. It 
cannot be denied them. It is to their interests to form 
Unions. It is their duty. If they have aught of the spirit 
of the time, they will organize; to obtain their rights if 
they are oppressed; to preserve them, if not. Once or- 
ganization is completed they are in a position to deal with 
their employer as never before, and often able to enforce 
their wishes. 

But employer and employe are each entitled to justice, 
and nothing more. When differences arise both are justi- 
fied in taking steps to secure justice and preserve their 
respective rights. If matters can be settled amicably, well 
and good; if not, the employes have but one recourse, the 
strike and boycott. Tothe credit of the working man, this 
weapon is seldom used, save as a last resort. 

There is one great principle upon which our republic is 
founded and which must entirely prevail if we are to remain 
a free people. ‘‘The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber’’ is the rule by which all political, economic and indus- 
trial questions should be tried. Applying this to the prob- 
lem under discussion, what is the result? 

Limiting, for the moment, the scope of its action toa 
particular industry or factory, it would seem that the inter- 
ests of the employes are superior to all others, and the 
business should be managed accordingly. For do they not 
constitute ‘‘the greatest number?’’ Toa limited extent 
this may be true. They certainly are greatly interested in 
the concern and, in all justice, their good should be con- 
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sulted. They have an unquestionable right to secure just 
attention by all reasonable means. Even the strike and 
boycott would be justifiable did nothing else enter into con- 
sideration. 

Right here comes into force a wider application of the 
rule just enunciated. The public have rights that should 
be respected. Generally they are entirely ignored by all 
parties. Every industry is a social service. Interruption 
in any industry causes more or less inconvenience and 
suffering to the general public. This is, of course, greater 
in those of a quasi-public nature, as railroads, street rail- 
ways, lighting plants, etc. 

The rights of the public are superior to the rights of 
either employer or employe. The public are always ‘‘the 
greatest number.’’ Their interests demand that there be 
no cessation in any industry simply because of differences 
between those engaged in it. For this reason a strike can 
rarely be justified. It deranges business, inflicts untold 
injury upon the community, and does incalculable harm to 
individuals. A strike is simply war between labor and 
capital and is as wrong as most wars. 

Just as international conditions may become so compli- 
cated that war is the only recourse, so industrial situations 
may readily become so intolerable that a strike may be 
necessary to secure redress of grievances. Under present 
laws this is often the case. It is foolish utterly to condemn 
all strikes and all wars without qualification. Good may, 
and often does, result from them. It is more foolish to 
condemn them without offering an alternative. This the 
world was offered in the famous Peace Conference,—media- 
tion, arbitration! The world cannot now enforce this, the 
State can. 

Differences arising between employer and employed 
should not be permitted to disturb the life of the commun- 
ity. Provision should be made by law to prevent this. 
Let there be established a Board or Court of Arbitration 
formed in such a manner as to insure equitable administra- 
tion. Let it be given ample power and its decisions made 
binding upon all parties. In the event of disputes between 
employer and employe, they should be obliged to adjust 
them without resorting to the strike or lock-out. If unable 
to settle amicably, the Board, at the suit of one of the 
parties, should take charge of the controversy and arbitrate 
all differences. Let the law enforce its decision by ap- 
propriate penalties. Compulsory arbitration seems to be 
the only way to avoid these terrible outbreaks which are 
becoming an all too familiar feature of our industrial life. 
New Zealand has tried it and it works satisfactorily. 

Objection may be urged to this as an arbitrary interfer- 
ence in private affairs by Government. This will probably 
be raised by employers. Employes have generally shown 
a commendable willingness to arbitrate. To the objection 
instanced it may be urged that the people’s interest is 
superior to that of any one man or corporation. They have 
an unquestionable privilege to enact such measures as may 
be necessary to preserve their rights. Individual interests 
must give way for the public good. ‘‘Let the prosperity 
of the people be the supreme law.’’ 

Prentiss S. Trowbridge. 
ee et 


REFLECTIONS. 


About Theodore Roosevelt 

HOSE papers which are criticizing Roosevelt for 
_ accepting the Republican nomination, chiefly by at- 
tributing to him insincerity of action, in originally 
declining the honor, are wasting their energies. If there be 
one thing the people are sure of, that thing is the sincerity 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Honest political enemies must admit 
it. They cannot but see that he could not have declined the 
nomination tendered him without affronting his party and 
setting himself up as, in his own opinion, too good for the 
office. Every line of Mr. Roosevelt’s record is sincere. 
He has always been a party man, believing in reform 
within the party, disbelieving in straining after the impos- 
sible and unpractical. Whenever he has been in office he 
has done hisduty. Whenever he has been in office he has 


not hesitated to declare himself even in opposition to the 
bosses of his party. In Cuba his independence of spirit 
and thought prompted the ‘‘round robin’’ that saved 
thousands of soldiers from death by fever. He has never 
hesitated to work in harmony with his party machine, 
when the machine was inclined to listen to him. He has 
not been afraid to make concessions to the machine to 
accomplish his ends; and his ends have been always good, 
Mr. Roosevelt has realized that things have got to be done 
by men, and that sometimes they have got to be done by 
men who are not the best men. He has never been a 
trimmer. Whatever he has done has been done openly, 
with a courage that commands admiration. His plea for 
‘‘the strenuous life’? has been misrepresented. He be- 
lieves in the strenuous life for high purposes, not for mere 
slaughter and glory. He believes in patriotism, and in 
strenuous struggle for good government at home no less 
than for maintaining our prestige among the countries of 
the earth. Tothink of him asa mere swashbuckler is to 
misunderstand him most grievously. He believes 
simply in doing one’s duty and telling the truth, whether 
as Assembly-man, rough rider, Governor, or in any other 
capacity. Mr. Roosevelt, whether he belong to one’s own 
party or another, isasplendid type of American. To 
honesty he adds energy, to strenuosity he adds idealism; he 
leavens action with thought. Never has he been strenuous 
for anything unfairand unclean. Always his voice has 
been raised and his pen employed in advocacy of better 
conditions in practical politics, and wherever he has held 
office the result has been better service of the people. He 
has never disguised his ambitions. On the contrary, 
he has advised others to be righteously ambitious to serve 
the people. With all his egoism, and it is no small amount 
he has, there has beena saving realization of his own 
limitations. He has honestly thought that the Vice-Presi- 
dency would be no place for him. But the office will not 
be equal to the task of repressing him, in the event of his 
election. Mr. Roosevelt represents a class of men too 
rare in politics. Hecomes of an old and distinguished 
family. He is a student and a writer of no insignificant 
scope and swing. He has lived among books, but he has 
lived also among ‘‘men with the bark on.’? He has been 
careful to keep himself much in the open air, which is 
most excellent for mental sanitation. He has applied 
himself to a reasonable realization of ‘‘the joy of living’’ 
and has consequently put pessimism behind him. Think- 
ing better of men than dothose persons who judge things 
academically, because he knows more of men, he does not 
devote himself to extreme reforms for the achievement of 
which it is necessary that human nature should be changed. 
With much of self-willedness in his composition he subjects 
himself to party discipline and this enables him to utilize 
party discipline for the furtherance of his ideas. Cartoon- 
sts and satirists have shown us the manas a spectacularist, 
but he is spectacular because he is strongly individual, be- 
cause he is not ashamed of enthusiasm, because he is not 
afraid to do things that he feels like doing. It is not 
provable that he has ever played the spectacular for its own 
sake. There is none of the dodger about him. The people 
know where to find him at all times, and they generally find 
find him aligned with the forces of goodness and progress, 
even though he be not above talking over the matters of 
government and even accepting advice from men like Platt 
and Quay. Mr. Roosevelt, though characterized as erratic, 
has never done or said a foolish thing. He has been inter- 
ested in everything that concerns a live man. He has 
tried to make the best of things, and that is only the 
exercise of commonsense. All these things the people 
know about him. Their opinion cannot be changed by 
pictures or jaundiced opposition criticism. The people 
may laugh at Roosevelt's unbounded energy, as they do at 
any one who is possessed of an effervescent vitality, but 
they do not laugh in contempt. They may call him ‘‘Teddy,’’ 
bat they donot use the diminutive depreciatingly; rather is it 
used affectionately. The attempt to belittle Roosevelt is 
bound to fail—a man cannot be belittled, unless he does it 
himself. He has not been overreached in politics by the 
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sharpest of the manipulators. He did not want the Vice- 
Presidency and he did want to be Governor of New York once 
nore. Butalthough it is said he was forced into the place he 
‘id not want, by Messrs. Platt and Quay, it will be observed 
hat, in being forced into the nomination, the importance of 
the position has been considerably enhanced by his reluct- 
ance to accept. In fact, the Roosevelt nomination, if it really 
were forced against Mr. Hanna’s will, is good politics. If 
the Republican party needed anything it was a demon- 
stration that Mr. Hanna did not carry itin his pocket. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination provides the demonstration, and it 
is made clear that if ever he shall become the presiding 
officer of the Senate the personality of him will count for 
something in opposition to certain sorts of policy which Mr. 
Hanna, Mr. Platt and Mr. Quay represent. The Vice- 
Presidency will count for something, with Mr. Roosevelt in 
the chair. Heis not shelved so far as the Presidential 
nomination of 1904 is concerned. The weakness of the 
Republican ticket is not the anti-Hannaend of it. Attacks 
upon Roosevelt will not make Democratic votes. The best 
thing that can be said for the ticket to a Democrat is that 
Roosevelt was nominated against the wishes of Mr. Hanna. 
Opponents of the Republican party, if they be wise, will let 
Theodore Roosevelt alone. 
se et 
A Fa mous Institution 
LAST week the Manual Training School of Washington 
University celebrated the twentieth anniversary of its 
foundation with exercises befitting the occasion. This is 
an event, not only of local but of national significance. 
This school has a national, even an international, fame. 
Its foundation marked a stage of progress in education the 
results of which have been of incalculable benefit to the 
country. In this establishment the experiment was first 
made of making hand-training supplemental and syn- 
chronous with mind-training. The pupils of the Manual 
Training School came to the tasks there with a developed 
intelligence, and that intelligence was directed to the mak- 
ing of things useful. There had long been an idea that 
there was something incompatible in a man of fine educa- 
tion taking up what were called mechanics, but under the 
system planned and inaugurated by Prof. C. M. Woodward, 
it was soon made plain that the application of trained minds 
to the work of the hand, lent interest to and gave a certain 
dignity to the latter. The Manual Training School pupils 
learned to love the work, which so many so-called educated 
persons ignorantly despised. They learned the meaning of 
work as an expression of mind and of individuality. They 
caught the joy of creation. The pupils, as they left the 
school promptly demonstrated the superior utility of the 
They could do things that others wanted done. 
They had a definite practicality. They found positions 
quickly, and they were promptly promoted. The 
Manual Training School has turned out no ‘‘failures,’’ in 
Its graduates have been men of strength and 
originality. They have been the best advertisement the 
institution could have had. As the work of the school went 
on, the fame of the institution spread to many lands. It 
has been visited and studied by men from every country 
who had interest in the great prime factor of civilization— 
education. It has been written about in every civilized 
language and the details of its system have been copied in 
similar institutions in every land from Europe to Australia. 
Out of this St. Louis work grew the great Chicago Manual 
Training School with a fine endowment and with an al- 
ready brilliant record of educational success. The best 
feature ot the St. Louis school is that it has an endowment 
which enables it, every year, to give free scholarships to 
youths who have not money tocarry them to their goal, 
while the increasing number of pupils whose parents have 
means, shows that the people of wealth and refinement 
realize the necessity of making their children useful to the 
world in ways much more honorable than in the mere use 
of money. All this great work is but a manifestation of the 
force of one man, Prof. Woodward, but he has been 
enabled to realize his idea and ideal by the generosity of 
prominent citizens, among whom were Dr. Gottlieb Conzel- 
man, Ralph Sellew, Wm. Brown and Wa. G. Elliot, now 
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twenty years. 
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dead, and Edwin Harrison, Samuel Cupples and Wm. L. 
The 
work of the school ranges from penmanship, composition 


Huse, still active members of the board of managers. 


and simple drawing, to practical chemistry, pattern work 
in wood and metal, molding and casting and, finally, to the 
projecting of a compound engine. With such a course it is 
impossible for the one who has passed it ever to be found 
in the world on the lists of the incompetent, unfit, and mal- 
This famous institution should be better known 


If it were, they would be proud of it. 


content. 
to St. Louisans. 
The school will enter upon an enlarged career, now that the 
Washington University, through the splendid gifts of 
Messrs. Cupples, Brookings, Busch and others, is about to 
take its place among the greatest universities of the land, 
even though no part of these endowments apply to the 
Manual Training school. 
Fe 
The War on Vivisection 

THE war on vivisection goes metrily on. In this 
country that excellent periodical Life conducts a perpetual 
campaign of forceful protest against the custom of experi- 
menting upon animals, and Mr. George T. Angell, of the 
Massachusetts Humane Society, keeps up continuous agita- 
tion against the cruelty of the so-called scientific work. 
According to Dr. Shrady’s Medical Record, in Great Britain, 
the anti-vivisectionists have been so far successful as to 
obtain the passing of an act restricting the practice of vivi- 
section, which has, however, by no means had the effect of 
quenching the ardor of workers in this branch of medical 
science, although, undoubtedly, it has caused delay, annoy- 
ance, and loss of time. A similar act was recently intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator Gallinger. It failed to pass. 
But the bill comes up regularly every year and the medical 
men are fearful that some day the law may be enacted and 
enforced to prevent the prosecution of research along lines 
of experiment upon living creatures. It was urged in 
support of the Gallinger bill that it was designed only ‘‘to 
check abuses,’’ but all the argument in support of the 
measure was directed to the proof that vivisection does not 
advance the science of medicine and that it inflicts needless 
cruelty upon dumb creatures. The anti-vivisectionists 
present argument chiefly on the sentimental side. They 
picture pathetically the sufferings of dogs, rabbits, cats, 
guinea pigs and other animals cut open and examined while 
still alive. The supporters of vivisection, including the vast 
majority of physicians and surgeons, practically deny the 
sense of painin the lower animals in any such meaning as 
is carried by the thought of pain in human beings. Be- 
sides, pain given for beneficent reasons cannot be called 
cruelty. They say that every precaution is taken to 
minimize what pain there may be in such experiments. 
They deny that scientists experiment for the pleasure tha 
cruelty may give. One loses faith, however, in the senti- 
mental argument against the practice, with its decoration 
of agonizing description, when he comes upon the argu- 
ment in favor of such experimentation by a man like 
President Eliot, of Harvard,—a person whom no one 
would call heartless, unsympathetic or depraved in brutal- 
ities. When such a man declares the retardation of 
medical discovery, by suppressing vivisection, is inhuman, 
it is the utterance of one who has devoted his life to the 
betterment of humanity. ‘‘Within fifteen years,’’ says 
President Eliot, ‘‘medica] research has made rapid progress, 
almost exclusively through the use of the lower animals, 
and what such research has done for the diagnosis and 
treatment of diphtheria it can probably doin time for tuber- 
culosis, erysipelas, cerebro-spinal meningitis, and cancer, to 
name only four horrible scourges of mankind which are 
known to be of germ origin. The human race makes use 
of animals, without the smallest compunction, as articles of 
food and as laborers. It kills them, confines them, gelds 
them, and interferes in all manner of ways with their 
natural lives. The liberty we take with the animal creation 
in using utterly insignificant members of them for scientific 
researches is infinitesimal compared with the other liberties 
taken by us or the people whocry out against the infliction 
of any suffering on animals on behalf of mankind.’’ That 
declaration is what might be called a ‘‘sockdolager.’’ 
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Charles Darwin is a name to conjure with in science, and 
Charles Darwin is quoted as saying: ‘‘I am fully convinced 
that physiology can progress only by the aid of experiments 
I cannot think of any one step which 
President 


on living animals. 
has been made in physiology without that aid.’’ 
Eliot thinks that, for instance, vivisection should not be 
allowed in secondary schools or before college classes for 
purposes of demonstration only; but any attempt to inter- 
fere with the necessary processes of medical investigation 
would be, in his judgment, in the highest degree inexpe- 
dient and fundamentally President Eliot's 
attitude appears to be the sensible one of compromise. If 
there are experimentalists who needlessly inflict pain on 
dumb creatures they should be punished. Without doubt 
there are many young men in the medical profession who 
do sacrilege against science in cutting up animals and 
injecting serums into their blood, but it seems that genuine 


inhuman. 


scientists experiment in this way only when necessary and 
under conditions that minimize pain to their victims. It 
must appeal to everyone as improper and of vicious eftect 
tbat vivisection should be practiced before the very young 
in schools ard colleges. Surely if anything has been 
demonstrated by science, absolutely, there is no justification 
for anguishing some poor beast in order to demonstrate the 
thing again. The serum-craze, for such one may call it, 
even while admitting the value of the serum treatment, has 
caused a general adoption of vivisection and much of it is, 
of course, utterly unnecessary. In the same way, surgical 
work brings such rewards in fame and finance that many 
physicians are prone to cut open any living thing they can 
lay hand upon, to the end of ‘‘keeping their handin.’’ If 
in the 


there be too much sentimentality arguments 


against vivisection, we must admit that a little more 


sentimentality among the supporters of the practice 


would render the number of experiments much 
less without interfering with the progress of physiology. 
The vivisectionists declare that there is no need for restric- 
tive regulations and that the practice is nut abused. But 
such claims do not help their cause. Any man of the 
world knows that there is a great deal of utterly unjustifi- 
able vivisection, experiments just for fun or curiosity 
especially among scientists in embryo. However, admit- 
ting all this, a person, who believes in as little government 
as possible, must feel that a sanely kind opinion upon this 
subject among the better class of doctors, reprobating 
causeless experiment, would do more to stop the abuses 
than the most stringent laws that could be put upon the 
statute-books. 
ze 
Political Pull in the Army 

THE MIRROR has frequently commented upon the 
chocolate-cream-soldier characteristics of General Nelson 
F. Miles, his press-bureau methods of self-advertising, his 
lobby tactics and the general comic-opera aspect of him. 
General Miles has at last 
advanced to the rank of Lieutenant General, and has done 
so by an alliance of interests with those of General Corbin, 
who, with Egan, was identified with the alleged ‘‘em- 


balmed beef’’ steal which flourished under Alger in the 


succeeded in getting himself 


early days of the war with Spain. General Miles exposed 
the ‘‘embalmed beef’’ scandal. The New York Evening 
Post, which eulogized General Miles, 
was fighting Alger, Egan and Corbin, thus comments upon 


when that warrior 


the advancement of the two men: ‘‘After months, even years, 
of persistent and heroic fighting on the battlefields and in 
the lobbies of Congress, Gens. Miles and Corbin have suc- 
ceeded in getting their greatly desired and quite unearned 
promotions to Lieutenant-General and Major-General, 
respectively. After every straightforward attempt to pass 
a bill for this purpose had failed utterly, the legislative 
trick of attaching a rider to the Military Academy bill 
succeeded in the last hours of the session, when opposition 
might have meant the defeat of this important appropriation 
measure.’’ The paper further declares that ‘‘no arguments 
can be brought out which will make the advancement of 
Corbin and Miles other than a most severe blow to what 
little there is left of the merit system in the army. It 
serves notice on every young officer that the true way to 
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high rank is by the path of the politician, of the Washing- 
ton bureaucrat, and of the unblushing seeker of easy posi- 
tions in the vicinity of high personages, and will corre- 
spondingly discourage every officer who strives to rise by 
attention to duty and by devotion and self-sacrifice in the 
field. But Gen. Miles does not become a real commander. 
Instead of that, he remains merely an idle, titled figure- 
head, without influence or weight in service matters, while 
his subordinate usurps his position and powers by favor of 
the President.’’ The army lobby at Washington is still 
strong. The old English abuse of the sale of commissions 
is continued in our army. Promotion goes by political 
favor, not altogether by merit, and, only recently, Senator 
Proctor, of Vermont, admitted the potency of political 
‘pull’? in securing appointments. The example set by 
Generals Miles and Corbin in securing promotion by an 
undignified trick can only have the effect of strengthening 
the evil and demoralizing the military service. The case 
of these two men disgraces the army and the country. 
ze 
Mr. W. R. Hearst 

THERE will be made astrong effort to nominate W. 
R. Hearst, of the New York Journal, for Vice-President 
on the Democratic ticket. Mr. Hearst is the Democratic 
complement of Colonel Roosevelt. With a paper in New 
York and San Francisco, and another to begin publication 
in Chicago, on July 4th, and with eleven or twelve million 
dollars to his credit, he will be an ideal candidate, able to 
furnish both mind and money for the campaign. Mr. 
Hearst, despite the fact that he was born with a golden 
spoon in his mouth, and that he is inclined to be ‘‘gay,’’ is 
a man of ability and nobody’s tool. He is the best man the 
Democrats have for the place. And, if che law of the 
land permitted, he would be elected by the soubrette vote. 

et 
Widow Magoogin 

ALTHOUGH the reading public delight in the utter- 
ances of Mr. Dooley, and need no excuse for doing so, it is 
well to remember that Mr. Dooley was not the first of Irish 
American philosophers to expatiate upon the world as 
it passes by, in the periodical press. Long before Mr. 
Finley P. Dunn, discovered and invented the saloon keeper 
of the Archey road, Widow Magoogin was known, laughed at 
and loved by a large audience. It was away back in the 
dark ages of the early eighties that Widow Magoogin made 
her appearance, and, until a few years ago, she continued 
her garrulities in the now vanished Sunday Mercury. The 
good lady, relict of a policeman, Mike Magoogin, who was 
the precursor of Dooley by not less than sixteen years, and 
made most of the early fame of the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
when John A. Cockerill was in his prime, was discovered 
and invented by Mr. John J. Jennings. In these days Mr. 
Jennings was the star reporter in St. Louis. The populace 
regarded him as the city’s leading literary light—which he 
was. I remember sitting at the feet of him and worship- 
ing with the rest. He was an Elzevir of aman and the 
darling, bright particular protege of the late Joseph B. 
McCullagh, when he was not working for Mr. Cockerill. 
Mr. Jennings, leaving St. Louis for New York, took the 
Widow Magoogin with him and he made her discuss, 
trom her own peculiar standpoint in her rich, rare brogue, 
more veritistic than Dooley’s, the topics that were topmost 
in the public mind from week to week. The humor of the 
old lady is, perhaps, more Irish than American, but it is 
genuine humor playing around a whole encyclopedia of 
subjects. Her comment is now uproariously farcical, then 
keenly practical, and again slyly sarcastic. She ‘‘hits 
things off’’ in phrases that convulse one’s risibilities while 
impressing the mind with truth. She gabbles along for 
more than 360 pages of a book, ‘‘Widow Magoogin,’’ pub- 
lished by Dillingham, New York. The volume is an 
extremely pleasant and curious record of the things that 
have been the discussional fads of the day for a good 
many years. Any one ot her conversations is a tonic to 
a tired reader. And the best of it is that in no line of the 
work has the author forgotten to keep the womanliness of 
the woman in mind. Sheis sharp and up-to-date at all 
times, but she never says anything coarse or low. And the 
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best posted reader will find many new and odd points of 
view upon all questions, from that of the failure of marriage 
to Dewey’s Presidential chances. Mr. Jennings’ book 
should be widely read in St. Louis, where he made his 
early reputation in journalism and where he first introduced 
the widow to a delighted constituency. A reading of the 
book will convince any one that the sketches owe nothing 
to the inspiration of Mr. Dunne’s success, because the 
greater part of them were published before 1894, at which 
time Dooley had not been generated in the inner conscious- 
ness of his creator. 
Fe 
Missouri Should Go Republican. 

MISSOURI should go Republican for the same reason 
that Pennsylvania should go Democratic. The ‘‘same old 
gang’’ has been in power too long in each State. Long 
leases of power breed bossism, the stifling of the popular 
will, the suppression of independence, the exclusion of all 
save those identified with the clique from offices and 
honors, and general incompetence, neglect and corruption 
in the offices. The State with a brutal majority either way 
isin bad shape. It makes certain the election of tools 
and fools to places of trust. It makes for the supremacy 
of boodling corporations and the neglect of popular rights 
in anxiety to create special privilege. The brutal majority 
makes the success of dark-lantern slates. The too domi- 
nant party is dominated by crooks who strangle the wills of 
the members of the party. No man like Stephens could 
be nominated or elected Governor in a close State. No 
party would accept such a gang-prepared slate as the one 
made by the Missouri Democratic ring in a close State. No 
close State would permit the nomination of such ringsters 
and robbers as rule Pennsylvania. The best thing that can 
happen a party, when it is dominated by close corporations 
of politicians such as the Democratic ring in 
Missouri or the Republican ring in Pennsylvania, 
is, that it should be defeated. The decent Democrats of 
Missouri should realize this fact. They should vote against 
the gang ticket if for no other reason than to bring the 
party back under the control of the people. Democracy in 
Missouri,to-day, is controlled by Phelps,an open and notori- 
ous lobbyist, Stone, a gum-shoe lobbyist, Stephens the 
creator and the creature of trusts. Allied with these are the 
small army of petty office holders and subservient editors 
throughout the State. The petty office-seekers pack the 
primaries under instructions from the lobbyists. The edi- 
tors are lulled into complaisance by transportation and 


county printing. The Democratic press of the State: 


serves the bosses and not the party. The Democratic press 
accepts as evidence of ‘‘harmony’’ the agreement between 
three lobbyists to divide up the honors among themselves. 
The Democratic press of Missouri has fewer independent 
men inits ranks than any State press in the United States. 
The members of the State press conspire to keep the 
party in ignorance of the manner in which the party is 
being controlled for private ends. A party that prevails at 
the polls chiefly because it is kept in ignorance is a party 
that should be destroyed. Gold,silver,imperialism, tariff, free 
trade, everything else aside, Missouri should go Republican 
once or twice, on the general priaciple that the Democracy 
has begun to feel so secure that its leaders do not hesitate 
boldly, openly, defiantly, to ignore the raak and file, to 
make a mockery of the party’s principle and regard the 
State as their oyster to be opened and sucked dry for their 
own private and particular delectation. 
ze 
Concerning the Boycott 

BOYCOTTING is an evil with which this country will 
have to wrestle in the near future. The boycott is the feud 
or the vendetta. It is civil and social war. It is classism 
or caste, and its logical end is chaos. The boycott is a 
wrong general application of a particular right. If you or 
I do not like a man we have nothing to do with him. We 
don’t visit his house or trade at his store, or ride on his 
street cars, or read his newspaper. President Hadley, of 
Yale, says we could cure the trust evil by refusing social 
recognition to men who make large fortunes dishonestly. 
Many people believe that a social boycott against corrupt 


political leaders would make them recognize the rights o{ 
the people. The trusts do boycotting on their own account. 
If they cannot force an independent concern into thei; 
combination they use all their power tocut it off from 
sources of supply and from the avenues of distribution of 
its product. Combinations of traders and manufacturers 
do not hesitate to ‘“‘freeze out’’ rivals, nor do they hesitate 
to make up “‘black lists’? of men whom they will not 
employ. Combinations of manufacturers boycott Union 
laborers, and Union laborers boycott the men who patronize 
the manufacturers. The boycott idea has developed unti! 
we saw the great journals of the United States advocating 
a boycott of the French stores because of French criticism 
during the war about Cuba, and the English journals adyo- 
cating a boycott of France because of the Dreyfus verdict. 

In both England and the United States we have heard it 
seriously proposed to boycott everything ‘‘made in Ger- 
many.’’ Plainly there is a good in boycotting—in the em- 

ployment of a general sentiment to discountenance a wrong. 
This great Irish invention has accomplished good at times. 

And since society has been established there has been an 

understanding that those members who do certain things in 
defiance of moral law should bedeniedl recognition. There 

are limits within which boycotting is thoroughly legitimate. 

But this method of bringing alleged offenders to terms has 
recently been carried to a point at which it becomes a 
menace to public peace and private satety. It may be said 
that it is right enough for organized labor to refuse to 

patronize people who oppose its principles. The union 

men and their sympathizers may, justly enough, refuse to 

ride upon the street cars of a corporation that refuses to 
recognize the rights of workingmen to organize. But 

when those who refuse toride take to threatening those 

who do ride, or to assailing those who ride, or derailing and 
smashing the cars provided for those who wish to ride, 

the rights of those who refuse to ride are pushed so far as to 
interfere with the rights of those who wish to use or run 
cars. The liberty of the first named people becomes a ty- 

ranny over the others. When the boycott is carried so far 
that those who dissent from the principles of the boycotters 

are not allowed to walk the streets in peace, or are not per- 
mitted to purchase the necessaries of life, then the boycott 
comes under the head of conduct calculated to destroy 
public liberty and peace. When the grocer, the butcher, 
the baker and the saloonist are threatened with withdrawal 
of one class of trade if they cater to another, the threaten- 
ers are guilty of conspiracy against private right and public 
weal. In all these cases the element of coercion enters. 
The principle of the process is essentially that of the bull- 
dozer. It is simply terrorization. And when we find an 
executive body of boycotters deliberately exacting heavy 
contributions to their cause from storekeepers and others, 
under threat of cutting off trade if the contribution is 
refused, we see applied, in a highly civilized community, 
the practice of blackmail, the extortion methods of Italian 
brigands or Sicilian Mafia. The boycott, to be effective, 
must be based upon threats. If something unpleasant 
were notsure to happen to those who might refuse to 
accede to the demands or aid the cause of the boycotters, 
the boycott would not be a success. The boycott of a street 
car line would amount to nothing if those not in sympathy with 
those declaring the boycott were not afraid of being slugged, 
stored, shot or stripped naked, or of having their customers 
driven away. The boycott, when applied generally, is noth- 
ing more than an attempt to make all the people of a com- 
munity a party to a quarrel between a few members of the 
community. It is, therefore, an influence working for 
social confusion and antagonism. The boycott attempts to 
settle the issues between two sets of men by visiting hard- 
ships upon everybody. The boycott is an attempt to punish 
the innocent for things that are notcrimes. It is a scheme 
of revenge and destruction and anarchic in spirit, for it is 
an attempt to execute mob will, in that it aims to redress 
wrongs without recourse to tne machinery of the law pro- 
vided for the orderly redress of grievances. The implica- 
tion of danger and harm to those who will not join the boy- 
cott is violence. The sole method of the boycotter is com- 


pulsion And the boycott is almost invariably accompanied 
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by acts of open violence in order to prove that threats of 
violence are not empty words. A successful boycott with- 
out intimidation is not possible, when there is any attempt 
to make the boycott general. 
out physical force to back it up. When physical force is 
used in support of the boycott the condition is mob rule, 
and nothing else. The sympathetic boycott would be harm- 
less to public interests; it would extend only to cases in 
which there would bea certain justification in popular 
But the boycott that disturbs general peace and 


Moral force is nothing with- 


opinion. 
security has its strength almost solely in the fear it inspires. 
And the boycott injures most those to whom it is extended 
outside of the parties to the original dispute. It is the work- 
ingman who has to walk in St. Louis. The rich ride with- 
out annoyance in the cars that reach the ‘‘swell’’ sections. 
The small dealer is destroyed by the boycott for selling 
goods to workingmen using the cars. The rich man who 
uses the cars is not prevented buying the necessaries of 
ife. The poor man who rides is refused goods by his 
small grocer, because the small grocer fears to lose custom 
by selling him. The people inconvenienced are not 
The Railway Company’s losses are not to be 
compared to those of the general public. The boycott of 
the cars has not caused the Company to surrender. The 
boycott of those who ride on the cars, or those who sell 
goods to the riders on the cars, through its terrorization, 
has made the loss fall upon the innocent, and that loss has 
not in the least helped those who declared the boycott. The 
threatenings, compulsion, and violence have harmed the 
men in whose aid they have been invoked. They have harmed 
the city asa whole. The boycott as it exists, dependent 
for effect upon violence and terrorization, is not good sense 
It goes beyond the legitimate in concerted 


capitalists. 


or good morals. 
The working people have a right to deal or not to 
They have no right to 


action. 
deal with whomsoever they please. 
prevent others dealing with those whom, for one reason or 
another, the workingmen do not like, by personal intimida- 
tion and assault, or by systematic public insult and vilifica- 
tion. The boycott is designed to compel those against 
whom it is directed to do certain things, under threat of 
direful consequences to those who refuse. It operates in- 
dependently of and in violation of the laws ofthe land. It 
inflicts punishment without trial. Its decrees are declared 
in secret and executed by men absolutely irresponsible to 
the community. There is no check to prevent the use of 
the method for the gratification of private milice; for one 
concern can purchase a boycott of a rival, in order to 
capture the rival’s trade. Any one may be unjustly denounced 
as a ‘‘scab’’ in secret, and publicly branded as ‘‘unclean.”’ 
The boycott of yesterday may be ‘“‘lifted’’ to-day, if the 
boycotted will ‘‘cough up’’ money. The bosses of the boycott 
may collect money from concerns under threat of boycotting 
them, and the money may not find its way to the treasury of 
the organization the bosses represent. . The whole theory of 
the boycott, as we have come to know it, is lawless. That 
theory is, that an organization of men within the regular 
civil organization may exercise force for the compulsion 
of others unto its desires. It sets upan imperium in imperio, 
and this minor, social and industrial organization may 
set aside the laws of the State and the Nation and take 
the redress of its grievances, real or imaginary, into its 
own hands. The fact of the anarchic tendency of the 
boycott being admitted, the question arises as to the best 
means of checking and suppressing the evil. Elsewhere in 
this issue, Mr. Prentiss S. Trowbridge suggests compulsory 
arbitration such as is provided for by an act in force in 
New Zealand since the beginning of the year 1895. This 
act, we learn from Henry Demarest Lloyd’s book, ‘‘A 
Country Without Strikes,’’ provides that in any case of 
dispute between a labor organization and an employer, or 
an employers’ organization, which cannot be settled by con- 
ference between the parties, the one which makes the 
complaint may demand an arbitration, the machinery for 
which is provided by the law, and that in the meantime the 
industry shall not be interrupted. The umpire in such ar- 
bitration is a Justice of the Supreme Court, who holds his 
office for life. The New Zealand plan would have to be 
modified in order to apply it here, and a modification of it 
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has been suggested by Mr. N. F. Thompson, of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., secretary of the Southern Industrial Conven- 
tion, in his testimony before the National Industrial Com- 
mission. Mr. Thompson’s radical suggestion is that ‘‘in 
view of the close relationship existing among all classes of 
citizens and the interdependency of all interests, strikes 
and boycotts should be made a felony both by National and 
State legislation; and to secure adequate relief for the 
grievances for which strikes and boycotts are inaugurated 
Mr Thompson suggests the formation of National and 
State boards of arbitration, authorized and empowered to 
settle all matters of difference between labor and capital, 
and whose decrees shall be binding on the parties affected 
—granting an appeal], however, to the civil courts to either 
party dissatisfied with the arbitration. While this remedy 
might reach the employer who would say ‘“‘there is 
nothing to arbitrate,’’ it might also give us courts that 
would arbitrate unjustly towards the employer, to gain po- 
litical popularity, or unjustly toward the employe, for boodle. 
We would not get good courts of arbitration till our politics 
were improved, and politics will not be improved until the 
general public is educated up to the necessity of improved 
politics. When the public shall have been so educated it 
is likely that it will have an opinion strong enough to pre- 
vent strikes by discountenancing the injustice of employ- 
ers, no less than the wild demands of misguided employes. 
ze 
An International Year Book 

“WE are living, we are moving in a grandand awful 
time,’’ is a saying that comes forcibly to mind in looking 
over ‘‘The International Year Book: A Compendium 
of the World’s Progress during the year 1899,’’ by Prof. 
Frank Moore Colby. Truly the year 1899 was an annus 
mirabilis, for here are 877 closely printed pages detailing the 
greater events of the year. The volume is a supplement to 
all the encyclopedias. It is no mere jumble of brief para- 
graphs,with dates and skeletonized stories of events. The 
book is edited carefully. The topics treated, touching all 
the arts and sciences, political events, literary movements, 
benevolent movements, unique personalities, are handled 


by experts upon those subjects and persons. The history of 


the year is told with enough fullness to _ give 
one a_ clear outline of every important event, 
and told always without partiality or prejudice. 


The work is very inclusive. It does not disdain even 
Richard Croker’s doings during 1899. 
cisms are from the pen of Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, and 
Mr.Hutchins Hapgood writes upon the drama. The ‘‘staft’’ 
of ‘‘The International Year Book”’ is a brilliant one through- 
out and the book is, therefore, of much more interest in a 
literary way than is usual with such publications. The 
volume will be appreciated by all men and women of intel- 
lectual interests, who will, in the main, not look in vain 
within its covers for excellently condensed information upon 
any subject of importance in the year 1899. Nothing that 
the present writer looked for in the volume was found 
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wanting, although, in one or two instances, the records of 
the Transvaal war read peculiarly because evidently writ- 
ten before the collapse of the Boer defense. 
useful book to the professional man, to the specialist, to 
to statisticians, and to 


It isa very 


the person interested in politics, 
searchers for that sort of information concerning very re- 
cent events which cannot be found in the encyclopedias, 
because the events occurred since the encyclopedias were 
written. The publishers are Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. If this first experiment in issuing a year book ina 
great hurry, without crass mistakes, has been so success- 
ful, we may expect succeeding issues to be veritable mar- 
vels of lucidly accurate compilation. 


se et 
Betraying Bryan 


SILVER was shelved by the Illinois Democrats through 
the influence of Bryan’s ‘‘friend’’ Stone, who would have 
shelved it in Missouri, but the other lobbyists defeated him. 
Stone wants for Vice-President, Hill, who was rejected as 
Temporary Chairman at Chicago in 1896. Hill and Tammany 
are ‘‘regular,’’ to get in the National Committee, knife the 
ticket this year, andcontrol in 1904. Uncle Fuller. 
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MARCEL PREVOST’S NEW STUDY IN FEMINISM. 

| For the-MIRROR. | 

MARCEL PREVOST is a fertile and interest: 

M ing French writer. His works have an enter- 

e taining originality, He is essentially a modern 

author, seeking the truth and studying and dissecting 

problems which are now arousing universal attention. His 

latest work, entitled ‘‘Les Vierges Fortes,’’ will undoubt- 

edly increase his popularity and enhance the esteem in 
which he is held by literary critics. 

The emancipated woman forms the topic of his new 
story, the woman that has been converted to the belief that 
she can do without man and without love and that she is 
entitled to intrude upon the sphere that has hitherto been 
almost exclusively occupied by the male specimen of 
humanity. M. Marcel Prévost demonstrates that it is use- 
less to rebel against nature; that if we defy natural laws 
and instincts, our forces will soon be exhausted in the 
unequal struggle, and that the laws of life are as inexora- 
ble as are those of death. 

The female apostle in the story is a young girl, Romaine 
Pirnitz, borne in Hungary. After having visited the 
northern countries of Europe as well as America, she goes 
to Paris, with the avowed intention of;reforming the educa- 
tion of young ladies and inculcating modern ideas. In- 
cidentally, we are informed that she is a sickly-looking and 
ugly girl, lacking the sensual attractions of bust and hips, 
and possessing only one feminine charm, a white hand of 
“‘touching slenderness.’’ She succeeds in gaining the 
confidence and friendship of a beautiful young girl, 
Fredérique, who has arrived at a realization of the horrors 
and cruelties of life and modern society, after having been 
informed that her mother had been abandoned by her 
father. 

Romaine, the practical, blasé revolutionist, sees her 
opportunity and at once begins to propagate her ideas. To 
her grieving, retrospective friend she says: ‘‘You must not 
think so much of the past. The past is dead; it cannot be 
changed any more. Let the dead bury the dead. Look 
forward and not backward. New times are approaching. 
You will not avenge your mother in condeming your father; 
you will find your revenge in preventing a repetition of his 
crime.’’ 

Frederique exclaims: ‘‘Yes, of course; let us protect the 
young girls,—but there are no laws.’’ 

‘‘Some day we will have laws,’’ replies Romaine. ‘‘At 
present, we will have to satisfy ourselves with attacking 
and reforming morals. Yes, we can accomplish some- 
thing. You are not the first one that has suffered from 
the tyranny of man and from the humiliating condition of 
woman. Others have suffered before you and resolved to 
bring about a change. In this corner of old Europe, they 
ignore, or pretend to ignore, that new civilizations are 
created and prospering, with a recognition of the equality 
of the two sexes, of the emancipation of woman, and of 
her liberation from the slavery of carnal desire. I assure 
you that a new Eve has arisen, that will regenerate this 
old world of ours.’’ 

The apostle of emancipation is listened to with rapt at- 
tention. She gives a complete sketch of the emancipation 
movement in Anglo-Saxon countries, especially in the 
United States, where the proud and independent American 
woman is gradually destroying old and oppressive preju- 
dices and asserting her rights. Then she turns to the 
Scandinavian countries of the North of Europe, where 
deep problems are haunting the minds of thinkers and 
philosophers and where old customs and ideals are being 


upset. She talks enthusiastically, convincingly, and her 
docile, inexperienced disciple is rapidly becoming con- 
verted. 


Frederique interrupts her with a question regarding the 
propriety of marriage. 

Romaine replies smilingly: ‘‘Why should not modern 
Eve be married? We are not condemning marriage. For 
many of us, marriage is assuredly the proper ambition. 
Conjugal happiness, however, is egotistical; it is valueless 
to humanity. The virtues of abnegation and sincerity are 
mostly characteristic of lonely woman. The wise virgin 
may be a strong woman, but the strong virgin will be the 
ideal of the woman of the future. There will always be 
too many girls willing to marry. There is as yet no dan- 
ger of decreasing humanity. The day will come, when 
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the aristocracy of women will be composed of strong vir- 
gins (vierges fortes)"’ 

Romaine has no trouble in overcoming all the scruples 
and objections of Frederique. She talks fluently about 
love, family and home; there is nothing that she can not 
‘‘Men,’’ she says, ‘‘are not so perfected as to be 
regarded as our ideal. Weshould make women superior 
to men. The regenerated woman will regenerate her 
former master. She will be the teacher and prophet of 
the future, and she will dominate disputed and dead re- 
ligions.’’ 

Frederique is infected with the zeal and enthusiasm of 
Romaine, and exclaims: ‘‘Oh, if I only could be one of 
these modern women, that devote themselves to educating 
and reforming others!’’ 

Romaine and Frederique establish a school, where eman- 
cipation doctrines are being taught to young girls. Every- 
body is actively at work and as eager fora sacrifice as were 
the first Christians. Things are, at least apparently, pro- 
gressing nicely, and the teachers are satisfied with the re- 
sults acheived. 

Nature, however, can not long be suppressed. Youth 
at last knocks impetuously at the door,where abnegation and 
the zeal of proselytes stand guard. The spirit of discon- 
tent and revolt is slowly growing, and finally, Lea, a sister 
of Frederique, throws herself at the feet of Romaine, and 
confesses that she can no longer resist the temptations and 
commands of nature. ‘‘All my forces and all my will are 
gone,’’ she cries, ‘‘and I fear that I am betraying you in 
remaining here, and that my life is a repulsive lie.’’ 

Being closely questioned, Lea proceeds with her con- 
fession: ‘‘Yes, I am lying. I am ashamed of myself. 
My thoughts are elsewhere; they are here no _ longer. 
I cannot bear this lie any longer. If you 
only knew how empty it is in me! I _ desire 
nothing, and believe nothing any more. Everything that 
had been dear to my heart has vanished. Things that I 
used to cherish do not even interestany more. Everything 
has grown stale and strange. Oh, Firnitz, I am indeed 
very wretched and unhappy!”’ 

The words of Lea indicate the end. They emphasize 
the overpowering force of nature, the irresistible tempta- 
tions of human instinct, and the futility of all attempts to 
change the sphere of activity and usefulness of sexes. 
Man will remain man, and woman remain woman, all ef- 
forts of fanatics and Utopian dreamers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Francis A. Huter. 


explain. 


ee et Ue 
A SELF-MADE AMERICAN. 


AS A GERMAN SATIRIST SEES HIM. 


NDER the title, ‘‘A Self-Made Man: A Story for 
| | Good Little Boys,’’ appears in the St. Petersburger 


Zeitung (a German paper published in the Russian 


capital) a satirical little sketch, written ostensibly ‘‘for the 
American school-reader,’’ and hitting off American char- 
The sketch runs inthe 


acter as seen at that distance. 
main as follows: 

There was once a little boy and his name was Freddie. 
He did much for the entertainment of the neighborhood by 
fishing in other people’s private ponds and picking other 
people’s fruits. When he was scolded for it, he would 
proudly say: ‘‘I am a free citizen of a free country.’’ The 
neighbors wanted his father to whip him, but the father 
said he would not thus degrade a future President of the 
United States. Such things could be done only in enslaved 
Europe. And Freddie grew and prospered. He always 
attacked boys who were weaker than himself, beat them, 
and took away their pennies in the name of civilization and 
humanity. Forin Freddie’s veins ran strong and pure the 
undiluted blood of the noble Anglo-Saxon. 

One day Freddie’s father was tcld that his son had 
swindled a friend of the family with a bogus dollar, and 
had gotten 85 cents change. And the father was deeply 
moved, and said: ‘‘I always knew Freddie would some 
day be a great man.’’ Then he turned Freddie’s pockets 
inside out and transferred the 85 cents to his own. After 
that, Freddie was placed with a wise merchant who taught 
him that two and two make five. Freddie was wiser than 
he, and learned how to make two and two equal nine. 
Then his boss made him a partner. And Freddie was 
worthy of the trust. He managed to get hold of all the 
shares and to give his old boss the bounce. And all the 
people were loud in their praise of Freddie. 
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Then Freddie bought sugar and sold it at a quarter of 
its value until he had ruined all competition, when he made 
good his losses tenfold by raising the price enormously. 
And all the people praised Freddie. 

Freddie built a railroad to ruin the road which ran 
through his city, ard he succecded, and made the public 
pay. He oiled the machinery of Congress and worked it 
so that tariffs excluded everything he wished to sell dear, 
and there was no competition. And the people still more 
praised Freddie. All the papers published vile portraits of 
him; he was called the man of the hour and the Napoleon 
of finance. Freddie had become a great American. 

But Freddie was not proud. He remained the same 
humble, pious, God-fearing Freddie. He went diligently 
to churck, and when the pastor spoke of the divine blessing 
which is certain to be showered upon honest work, he 
would be moved to tears and nod his head in approval. 

Freddie still lives. He is busy ‘‘making’’ his fiftieth 
million. He makes it honestly out of the profits of sales of 
grain to the starving millions of India. Freddie is the 
pride of his fellow citizens, and the most shining example 
of an American self-made man in the most idealistic sense 
of the word.— Translation made for the Literary Digest. 
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DECEIVERS EVER. 


THE SORRY JUSTIFICATION OF MISS PORTER’S JUDGMENT, 


level head are the outcome of experience. They are 

born, not acquired. The man of the world who has 
tried all things’and held fast that which is bad, may go all 
to pieces cver some Henrietta, through whose wiles the 
green boy from the country district would see in an instant. 
The capitalist and the bank president fall victim to quite 
as many bunco games as the farmer and the cowboy. And 
the same lack of rule holds good in the world of women. 
The blushing maiden from a French convent may be quite 
as able to take care of herself as the young woman who 
has absorbed modern fiction, seen men and manners of 
many sorts, and been given her own head in all things. It 
is a matter of common sense and intuition, and it all de- 


| T is alla mistake to suppose that good judgment anda 


pends upon the girl. 

But Miss Porter’s father did not see that. He had 
theories to the contrary, and he believed in letting a girl 
from her earliest infancy see all she wanted of the world, 
that, having attained to maturity, she might be able to 
judge accurately for herself. It was a comfortable theory, 
moreover, and saved Judge Porter trouble. There were 
those—certain neighbors and friends of little Miss Porter’s 
deceased mother—who would not admit that it was a theory 
at all. They said that Porter neglected his only child and 
let her run wild. 

At the ege of five, little Miss Porter was a gourmet; 
smoked her cigarettes with an air, and swore fluently. But 
at the age of twenty she was as innocent—if not as ignorant 
—as the aforesaid convent maiden is popularly supposed 
to be. 

It was at this period that she met Calverley. He was 
English, and handsome, and agreeable. One of her not 
entirely unobjectionable girl friends had presented him, 
and after the custom of America, and more especially of the 
West, nothing further was necessary. If Miss Porter 
thought about it at all, she thought it would have been the 
height of folly and inhospitality to have asked further ques- 
tions. She had to manage all those little matters alone. 
Judge Porter believed that she was equal to it, by reason of 
his training; and, besides, he had other things to attend to. 

But by and by one of the aforesaid friends of her 
mother decided, after much prayer and fasting, that it was 
her obvious duty to warn Miss Porter, since there was no 
oneelse to doit. She trembled at the necessity. Once, in 
the days of Miss Porter’s tender infancy, some other good 
advice had been met with a storm of bad language, at the 
mere memory of which the good lady had shuddered and 
shivered ever since. But that had been long years before. 
Miss Porter’s language was moderate now, not only moder- 
ate but slightly British, as appeared when she received her 
mother’s friend and led her to acosy corner and proceeded 
to brew tea. 

The five-o’clock tea habit had never been very strong 
with Miss Porter. Doubtless it was another result of the 
influence of Calverley—who was just then in the library 
across the hall, smoking, and reading, and making himself 
entirely at home. 


rverley first, dear. 


“I saw you at the theater the other night,’’ began the 
elder woman. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Miss Porter. 

‘“Who was the man you were with?”’ 

It was the scandal of Miss Porter’s set—which was a 
good one in spite of all—that she did without chaperons 
upon most occasions. ‘‘I daresay it was Mr. Calverley,” 
said Miss Porter. She knew it was, and so did the other. 

“‘Calverley? DoIknow him? What is the rest of his 
name?”’ 

Miss Porter tried not to look proud as she spoke the 
sonorous syllables and emphasized the hyphen. 
Giles Hartpole Clayton-Calverley,’’ she said. 

“‘Oh!’’ said her mother’s friend; ‘‘and where is he 
from?”’ 

He was from England, from London. 

‘‘Oh!”’ she said again; ‘‘and who is he?’’ 

Miss Porter informed her that he was well connected— 
splendidly connected. She was a little vague, but that was 
because she could not keep all the names at her tongue’s 
end. 

How had she met him? It was becoming decidedly 
cross-questioning, and Miss Porter raised her >rows. There 
was the same look in the baby-blue eyes beneath them that 
had preceded the evil language years ago. But she was 
quite deadly civil now. ‘‘I met him through a friend, 
Were you at the dance last night?’’ she said. 

“*I’ll tell you about that later. Tell me about Mr. Cal- 
Are you perfectly sure about him? One 
Englishmen who are not prop- 


“It was 


has to be careful of these 
erly accredited.’’ 

Miss Porter laughed—a haughty laugh. Not properly 
accredited, indeed! A friend of the prince, a relative of 
more or less half the peerage, on nick-name terms with all 
sorts of dukes, and lords, and things, a man of his perfectly 
apparent means! Not properly accredited, indeed! Her 
rebuke was terrible, though brief. She mentioned her own 
judgment and knowledge of the world, and her mother’s 
friend withdrew, baffled yet doubting. 

As she went she caught sight of Calverley in a big, 
leathern chair before the fire, smoking his briar pipe, and 
that night she told her husband about it. ‘‘What can John 
Porter be thinking of?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘His own troubles perhaps,’’ he suggested. 

‘‘The man is taking possession of the whole place.”’ 

Her husband dropped into poetry: 

‘**His easy, unswept hearth he lends 
From Labrador to Guadaloupe; 


Till, elbowed out by sloven friends, 
He camps, at sufferance, on the stoop.’ 


The Spanish is bad, but the sentiment’s all there.’’ 

‘‘Some one ought to put a stop to it.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you be the some one, then. Let her work out 
her own—Ssalvation. If she isin love with him, she’ll do as 
she likes; if she isn’t, it won’t matter.’’ 

There was presently no doubt about her being in love 
with him. She was frank in most things, was Miss Porter. 
There was but one matter in which she could not bring 
herself to dissemble, and only then because Calverley im- 
pressed the great necessity for it upon her. He explained 
that though he loved herto madness and must marry her, 
there were sometimes reasons which Americans could not 
understand why it was best for Englishmen, who were 
friends of the prince, and so very well connected as he 
was, to keep their marrirges secret for a time. 

The girl from the French convent might have seen 
through that. But Miss Porter believed it. Any way, the 
notion of an elopement rather appealed to her Californian 
love of the picturesque. Upon the day set she went over 
across the bay with a light heart, and made her way to the 
sequestered spot where he was to meet her and take her to 
the church. He was not there. She waited, but he did 
not come. 

At sunset she recrossed the bay alone, a sadder but not 
yet a wiser girl. Such was her judgment and knowledge 
of the world that she thought Calverley must have met with 
some horrible accident. 

A note which she found at the house explained otherwise. 
It was all about ‘‘circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol,’’ and ‘‘sudden financial reverses,’’ and how he should 
‘‘always love her and cherish her memory.’’ Miss Porter 
lieved it. And her heart was broken—really broken. She 
even went so far as to be desperately ill for six weeks. At 
the end of which time she came forth again, pale, subdued, 
and wilted, but with unshaken faith in Calverley. 
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OF ALL KINDS. 
Not one but what we can recommend as 
the best for the money anywhere. 


Packing Trunks. 


Made for storing clothing—not for travel. | 
In four sizes. | 


Prices, $1.75, $1.95, $2 25 and $2.60 | 
Nugent’s Two-Strap Trunks. 


two heavy 


Canvas covered, brass lock, 
straps for strength. 
SiZes.: 2A 32 34 26 


Prices, $4.65, $4.95, $5.25, $5.45, $5 75 
Nugent’s Ironclad Trunks. 


Marvels cf strength, built for good ser-| 
vice—genuine baggage-smasher defiers— | 
self-locking brass locks. 
Sises),....2---:... om 34 36 38 


$6 85, $7. 45, $7. 95, $8. 50, $8.° 95 | Sizes 
Steamer Trunks. 


Canvas covered, fiber bound, brass lock, 
cloth lined. 
Gees se 30 32 4 


$3.95, $4.25, $4 50, $4 90, $525) 





38 in. 








40 in. 


Prices, 
| Prices, 


| 


36 in. | 


Prices, 


B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS hina wens. ianine sal Avenue and St. Charles Street. 
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Equally useful for Couch Covers, Golf nee 
| Steamer Rugs, or Carriage Robes .............. 
| aa 
| 
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cS 
Ladies’ Oxford Bags. 
| Of fine, soft cowhide, full leather lined and 
brass trimmed: 


$4 75, $500, $555, $595 


Men’s Cowhide Suit Cases. 


Beautiful appearance, brass catche s and 
cloth liued, 
24 iveh size........ 
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Genuine cowhide, calf finished, 


frame in two sizes, 


ae 13 1¢ 16 in. 








Of calf-finished cowhide, satin 
lined. Size 22 iuches. 





The faith remained unshaken through long months of 
silence, a silence so profound that she thought it must be of 
the grave, and decided that he had probably killed himself. 
But one day that happened which filled her constant heart 
with hope once more. 

“‘T say,’’ aman said to her, casually, ‘‘I saw your friend, 
Clayton-Calverly, down South the other day.’’ 

Miss Porter turned white, after the most approved fashion 
of the shilling shocker, and clutched at her throat. The 
man very naturally wondered what the deuce he had gotten 
into any way, and explained, in answer to her hoarse en- 
treaty, that he had been in Randsburg on business and had 
seen the Britisher in the street. 

Miss Porter asked if he lived there. 

“Give itup. I didn’t speak to him and he didn’t see 
me. Only he doesn’t go by the name of Clayton-Calverley 
down there. They call him Myers.’’ 

There was the suspicion of a twitch about the corners of 
his mouth, but Miss Porter could not see that it was funny. 
She could readily understand why he had chosen to hide his 
identity. A name like Clayton-Calverley would naturally 
be unwieldy in a rough mining town. 

Now, she was a young woman who had always done ex- 
actly as she pleased without asking any one’s leave—fre- 
quently for the excellent reason that there was no one about 
of whom to ask it. Such was at present the case. Judge 
Porter was away, to be gone indefinitely. So she packed 
her own bag and bought her own ticket, and took that 
night’s express for the South, and in due time the stage set 
her down in the town of Randsburg, where her appear- 
ance—although she was gowned with what had seemed 
shabby simplicity in San Francisco— caused considerable 
excitement and some little levity. 

The hotel man was very civil, however, when she asked 
where she could finda man named Meyers. He took her 
out into the street and pointed out a small, unpainted house 
some distance away. ‘‘That there’s his shack,’’ he told 
her, with a distant note of inquiry in his voice, which she 


chose to ignore; ‘‘but he’s on day shift, and he won’t come 
up until six o’clock.’’ 

So she went to her room and threw herself on the bunk 
and waited until six o’clock. It began to be borne in upon 
her that she had done a decidedly bold thing, even for her, 
and the way out of it was not altogether apparent. But 
then Calverley would show her that; and at six o’clock she 
went in search of him. 

It was very much of a shack indeed, his place of abode. 
Her soul yearned toward him, that she should have lived 
in luxury all these months, the while his fortunes had been 
so low as this. It was also a very untidy woman who opened 
the shaky door in answer to her not too confident knock; 
an untidy woman and weary-looking, but pretty withal, 
and young. And the two children who clung to her skirt 
were pretty, also. There was athird child. It was sitting 
on Calverley’s knee before a red-covered supper-table, and 
Calverley was feeding it something. He. sat with the 
spoon poised, and a blank look in his eyes. 

A terrible misgiving took hold of Miss Porter. With 
most women it would have been a certainty. ‘‘Giles!’’ she 
wailed,‘losing all presence of mind. 

But he kept his. It was not the first trying situation he 
had lived through, though it was, perhaps, the most so. He 
rose from his chair and spilled the child. His voise rose 
above its injured howl. ‘‘Miss Porter!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘“‘How charming! How unexpected! Let me present my 
wife—Mrs. Myers, Miss Porter.’’ 

She tried hard to take it well, to accept her cue from 
him and turn the tragedy of her life into a society skit after 
the manner of women and of the day. But she failed. 
When she opened her mouth to speak, no words would 
come, and she fell forward into Mrs. Myers’ arms. 

Mrs. Myers was very kind to her. She took her back 
to the hotel and stopped there with her that night. ‘‘You 
should not be here all alone,’’ she said, in her sweet, Eng- 
lish voice. And when the girl started to sobbingly explain, 
she checked her. ‘‘I understand,’’ she said; ‘‘You need 
not tell me. He had sold a claim well and he went away 
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Club Bags, Gladstone Bags, Oxford Bags, Suit Cases, and 
All kinds of Reputable Hand Baggage. 





$2.98 to $9.50 


Men's English Oxford Bags, 


lined, name tab or flap fastener, 
so 16 in. 


Prices, $7.50, $8.75 | 


Ladies’ Suit Cases, med: 
Prive $10.00 





Gladstone Bags. 


The old-fashioned, never full, rcomy sort, in 
imitation alligator, strong straps and two 
compartments, 


15 and 18 inches egutl $2.50 and $2.75 | 


In solid grain leather, nickel trimmed, 
splendid service-giving bags; sizes 


20 and 22 
inches... ie 


$4.25 and $4.50 


In extra fine quality olive grain leather, | 

leather lined and leather-covered frame, © $9, 25 | 
brass hinges, sizes 22 inches....... 

| 





Club Bags. 


Made of fancy embossed leather, very handy for 
short trips— 


Sizes 10 12 14 


Prices, 85c, $1.00, $1.15, 


16 inches 


$1.3 30 





Solid Grain Leather Club Bags. 


Olive color and brass trimmed: 
Sizes csbensee 12 14 16 18 in. 


$135, $165, $185, $2 15 $250 





full leather 
stitched 





Prices, 





Genuine Alligator Club Bags. 


Fine Vienna frame, leather lined, brass trim- 


Sizes .... ovale 1 15 16 18 in 


$295, $3 85, $4 25, $4 50, $5 25 





Prices, 
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She looked at Miss Porter with a 
‘“And I dare say,”’ 


to have a ‘good time.’ ’’ 

wistful sort of pity and admiration. 

she added, ‘‘that he had it.’’ 
Gwendolen Overton, in the Argonaut. 
ee Ue 


IN THE PARK. 


[For the MIRROR. | 


NDER a quaint umbrella 
| | An ancient sage and gray, 
A wrinkled and stooped old fellow 
Is dreaming here to-day. 





The passionate life of flowers 
Flames in the summer air, 

Filling the languid hours 
With odors faint and rare. 


Green are the trees around him, 
Blue are the skies and clear, 

But winter’s withes have bound him 
Who sits so lonely here. 


I think, to watch him musing, 
This grizzled and gray old man, 
There is gaining that is losing 
In life’s allotted span. 


Give me of Lethe’s waters, 
In life’s first autumn time; 

Let me fall as a strong oak totters, 
Ax-riven at its prime. 


Not with a step that falters 
Along the path of years, 

And not with a mind that palters 
With misty doubts and fears. 


Swiftly, without a warning, 
May the angel hurry by; 
In the strength of manhood’s morning, 


At my zenith, let ne die! 
Ernest McGaffey. 


—— 











———— 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Niedringhaus have taken 
a cottage at Biddeford Pool. 

Mrs. Tom McCormick is in Chicago for a 
short visit before going Kast. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daun C. Nugent, are at present 
at the Hotel D’Albe in Paris. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Mudd, will go North for 
the summer, about the first of July. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Thornburg and 
family have gone to Biddeford Pool. 

Mrs. M. EK. Dean left on Tuesday, for Chicago, 
to visit her daughter until September. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Boogher left last week for 
Atlantic City where they will remain all sum- 
mer. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Filley, of Westmoreland 
Place, have gone to their cottage at Wequeton- 
sing. 

Rev. and Mrs. R. P. Johnston will leave the 
city about the Sth of July, for South Haven, 
Mich. 

Mrs. H. F. Chadwick, of Ewing Avenue, is en- 
tertaining Miss Ella Hendricks, of Fort Wortb, 
Texas. 

Mr. H. A. Chandler and family have taken the 
residence of Dr. Fayette Ewing,at Kirkwood, for 
the summer. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. J. Lawrence and Miss Vera 
Siegrist, are sojourning at Hotel Mathewson, at 
Naragansett Pier. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Elliot, Sr., will this week 
go to the northern lake resorts for a few weeks 
prior to going abroad. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Van Blarcom left last 
Saturday for New York, thence for Europe, to 
spend six months in travel. 

Mrs. F. P, Jones and her daughter, Miss Hor- 
tense Jones, left last week for Edina, Mo., to 
remain until the fall on Hortense farm. 

Miss Josephine Thrailkill has returned home 
from Keytesville, Mo., where she went to attend 
the commencement exercises at the college. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferd P. Kaiser and family, 
including his neice, Miss Lottie Luckow, are at 
their cottage, ‘‘The Shanty,"’ at South Haven. 

Mr. and Mrs. Al. Freund and their daughter, 
Miss Laura Freund, will leave this week for 
New York. Later they will goto the Northern 
Lakes. 

Mrs. Archer Anderson and her little daughter 
Miss Jean Anderson, left last week to join Mrs. 
W. D. Pittman and her family at a resort on 
Lake Erie. 

Mrs. Harrison Reed, of Erie, Pa., who has 
been for some time the guest of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Elliot, last week returned 
to her home. 

Mrs. W. V. Powell, of 429) Finney Avenue, is 
entertaining Miss Josephine Sterling Bond, of 
Little Rock, Ark., who came on here to attend 
the National Congress of Elocutionists. 

Col. J. D. Johnson and family, accompanied 
by his two daughters, Mrs. Virgil Rule and 
Mrs. Herman Steinwender, Jr., will leave this 
week for Chicago, then East and later to the 
Northern lakes. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Drummond are at their 
farm. Miss Rachel Drummond, is with them. 
Later they will go East to join Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrison Drummoud, on their yacht. They 
will ‘‘cottage’”’ at Bar Harbor. 

Mrs. Celeste Pim, of Pine Street, is entertain- 
ing her daughters, Mrs. Horace Rose of 
Natchez, Miss., and Mrs. George Kay, of Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Rose will remain all summer, but 
Mrs. Kay, will shortly return to Chicago. 

Mrs. George Paddock and her niece, Miss 
May Paddock, have been detained on their 
European trip by an accident to Miss Paddock 
on shipboard, and are now with Mrs. John B. 
Kerr, formerly Miss Eva Paddock, in London, 

Mrs. Thomas O’Reilly and her son, Mr. Archer 
O'Reilly, sailed from New York on the 22d 
inst., for Europe. They will first visit the Paris 
Exposition, and afterwards make the grand tour. 
In Paris Mrs. O’Reilly and her son willjoina 
party of friends. 

An engagement just announced is that of 
Miss Miriam Trauer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Trauer, of 4317 West Belle Place, and Mr. M. 
Blomberg, of Detroit, Mich. The young people 
will receive their friends on Sunday afternoon 
and evening, July first. 

Mrs. James B. True of Cabanne, gave an in- 
formal musicale last week, in honor of the 
Misses Mills of California. Among the guests 
were Mesdames Robert Atkinson, James Rich- 
ardson, Isaac Cook, Kent Jarvis, William 
M’Candler, William Funston, and Bransford 
Lewis, Misses Carrie Cook and Eline Vieths. 

Miss Susie Gentry, of Franklin, Tenn., here 








on a visit to her cousin, Mrs. Theodore Shelton 
of Lindell Boulevard, is a young lady of literary 
attaipments, well known through the journals 
of herown State. Miss Gentry is the chapter 
Regent of the D. A. R., in the county in which 
she resides, and has been the active agent in 
forwarding the interest of the association. 

Mrs. A. Dean Cooper gave a small and 
informal musicale, last Thursda y evening, in 
honor of Miss Kugenia Getnor, late of Lincoln, 
Neb. Among the guests were, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Bollman and William Bechtold, Mesdames 
Celeste Pim, Adelaide Moriarty, Horace Rose, 
W.Getnor, Mirie Bollman, Misses Stacy Nied- 
erlander, Edith Bausem er, Adele Bollman, 
Blanche Moriarty, Messrs. Thomas K. Cooper, 
J. C. Birge, and Ottmar Moll. 

The wedding of Miss Eleanor Goddard Newell 
and Mr. Carl Meyers, took place on Thursday 
last at St. Marks Lutheran Church. Mr. George 
Veih, organist, played a musical program before 
theentrance of the bridal party, which was at 
eight o’clock. The bride came in on the arm of 
her father, Mr. Elbridge T. Newell, girlishly 
gowned in white, made with many accordeon 
plaited flounces, the bodice high, with a tulle 
guimp and sleeves. The tulle veil was worn 
long, and fastened with a spray of white sweet 
pease. Shecarried a bouquet of white roses. 
Miss Anne Bartlett Newell attended her sister 
as maid of honor, ina gown of pale pink mous- 
seline de soie, made with a fichu effect, and 
elaborately trimmed with lace. The bridesmaids 
were Misses Jessie Leonori, Annie Koehler, and 
Ada Teasdale, all of whom were gowned in pale 
pink mousseline de soie, made with tucks and 
lace, with the low cut bodices, finished around 
the neck with a fichu effect. Mr. John Herf 
attended the groom as best man, and Messrs. 
James M’Cluney, Holbrook Cleveland, and Louis 
Dean, as groomsmen. After the ceremony a 
small reception was held, and the young couple 
left the same evening for a bridal tour. 
Upon their return they will be at home to their 
friends on Tuesdays in October, at the home of 
the groom’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Cc. F. G- 
Meyer, of 2733 Cherokee street. 


ee 
Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 
ee 
FOR A SUMMER OUTING. 


The Rocky Mountain regions, reached 
via the UNION PACIFIC, provide lavishly 
for the health of the invalid, and the 
pleasure of the tourist. Amid these rugged 
steeps, are to be found some of the most 
charming and restful spots on earth. Fairy 
lakes, nestled amid sunny peaks, and climate 
that cheers and exhilarates. The 


SUMMER EXCURSION RATES 


put in effect by the UNION PACIFIC 
enable you to reach these favored localities 
without unnecessary expenditure of time or 
money. 

In effect June 21, July 7 to 10 inc., July 
18 and August 2. One fare, plus $2.00, for 
the round trip from the Missouri River to 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Ogden 
and Salt Lake City. Return lim-t October 
31st, 1900. 

For Time Tables and full information cal 
on your nearest agent or address 

J. F. AGLAR, General Agent, 903 Olive 
Street, Century Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


H. SENDER & CO., 


Ladies’ Cailors ana 
Habit Makers, ee 


Riding Habits and Bicycle Suits 
A SPECIALTY. 
1023 North Vandeventer Avenue, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
A Special Department for Remodeling 


90900909 0909009090990990S 00600000000000000000008 


+ 
A New Line of ; 


Hall Clocks, 


—WITH—- 


” HOUR CHIMES. 


No Modern Home is Complete 
Without One. 


J. Bolland 
Jewelry Co., 


Mercantile Club Building, Seventh and Locust Sts. 
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THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


Fourth and Pine Streets, St. Louis. 


If you intend going to the Pp ARIS EXPOSITION! 


Geta Letter of Credit or Travelers’ Cheque from us 





Safest and Most Convenient Way to 
Carry Money. 








Garments into the Latest Styles. 


It wont cost as much as you think to go 

down to the Sea Shore for your vacation trip. y, 
Karcst enjoyment—sea bathing exhilarates— Z 

sea air invigorates. You will feel better 

for a whole year after such a trip. Our 

line 1s via Niagara Falls (stop overs al- é 

lowed) and we can suggest many routes to 

the Sea Shore to include trips through the 

Thousand Islands, down the St. Lawrence, shooting the 
rapids, down the Hudson River, and many others. Round 
trip tickets to the New England Sea Shore cost but $33.00 
from Detroit, $38.00 from Chicago, $45.00 from St. Louis, 
$57.00 from Kansas City. If it’s west or south of Detroit. 
let us quote you right rate from your home city. 

Our booklet suggests 


Summer Tours 
#30 to $100 


ilustrates them with beautiful engravings and gives valuable information to the < 
contemplating summet vacationist, Bound in cloth — you will want to 
preserve it. It is free. 


Give me some idea of how long you can take for your summer outing, how much you want it to cost you, what part 
of the country you would like to visit, ete. We will send you our booklet and further information based on the 
experience of others, which will save you money and enhance the pleasure of your summer outing. Address, 


a W abash Railroad, Summer Tour Department, 


133! Lincoln Trust Bldg., ST. LOUIS. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. L. J. M’Call left last week for New York, 
whence she sailed for Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Cook are in their cottage 
at Biddeford Pool, where they will remain until 
fall. 

Miss Riley Stephens, of Boonville, Ill., spenta 
few days last week in the city, the guest of Mrs. 
Dr Roddy, of Fairmont avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Louderman, left. last 
Saturday for California, where they will remain 
for a year in their country place. , 

Mrs. Moses Rumsey and her daughters, Misses 
Elma and Queen Rumsey, will spend the sum- 
mer at their cottage in Nantucket. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy Billon, and Miss Clara Bain, 
left last week for Denver and Colorado Springs» 
where they will spend a few weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Duncan and their 
daughter, Miss Fanita Duncan, are in New 
York, and will shortly sail for Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Harding and party, who 
have been for the past few weeks in Colorado 
Springs and Denver, will return to St. Lonis this 
week. 

Mrs. B. F. Givens has returned home from 
Fayette, Mo., where she went to attend the 
commencement exercises and the entertain- 
ments following. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Blackwell, who have been 
for some time at Geneva Beach, Mich., will leave 
there on July 15th, for New York, thence to 
Maine Coast resorts. They will not return to 
this city until the first of October. 

St. Louis friends have just received cards to 
the wedding of Mr. Howard Townsend Pearson, 
formerly of this city, but now of Niagara Falls, 
where he is the owner and editor of the Niagara 
Falls Daily Cataract. The bride to be is Miss 
Grace Daphne Johnson, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank EK. Johnson, of Niagara Falls. 
The nuptials will be solemnized Thursday even- 
ing, July Sth, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, 





et 
Exquisite Tiffany glass vases in iridescent 
and opalescent effects, are the latest fad. 
A beautiful line of them just received at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Company, Mercantile Club 
Building, Locust and Seventh street. 
et 


FROM A STRIKER. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Dear Sir:—I£ you will give me space in 
the MIRROR I will endeavor, in a spirit of 
fairness to my fellow-members and myself, 
to correct some misconceptions you have 
placed before your readers in regard to the 
Street Railway strike. 

Mr. Mahon has been accused of precipi- 
tating the strike. At the time the strike 
was declared, Mr. Mahon was not in St. 
Louis and didn’t arrive here until three 
days after the strike was on. The Executive 
Committee of the Union, authorized by a 
mass meeting of the members, demanded 
a new agreement more binding than that 
of March 10th, with the Transit Com- 
pany, as the compact of that date was 
being violated by the company daily. The 
Transit Company refused to accede to the 
terms urged by the Union, May 7th. The 
Union immediately offered arbitration of 
all the issues in dispute, the recognition of 
the Union as well as others. This was like- 
wise refused. A mass-meeting of the 
members of the Union was called that even- 
ing and the results of the negotiations pre- 
sented. 

They all understood and knew from ex- 
perience that it was the intention of the 
Transit Company to get rid of all the Union 
men and the Union was the only safeguard 
they had in their positions. To preserve 
the Union the last resort was to be tried; 
to strike was a necessity. There were 


of the three thousand present at 
Masonic Hall voted to strike, they had given 
the matter much thought through the winter, 
while the organization was going on, and had 
carefully considered the phases of the ques- 
tion, and when the time came to decide they 
voted their convictions like men and not as 
if they had been persuaded to it. 

Mr. Mahon was not present at that meet- 
ing neither did he send any advice. The 
action taken was spontaneous and wasn’t 
influenced in the slightest by any outsider. 
The members of the Union are all fairly 
intelligent and most are above the average 
and not the kind to be carried away by the 
heroics of Mr. Mahon or of anyone else. 
It is not within the sphere of Mr. Mahon’s 
authority to accept or reject any proposition 
without the consent of the Union. Mr. 
Gompers himself couldn’t have made any 
agreement that.would be binding without 
first consulting the members. 

The proposition to reinstate 1,500 men 
was never acted upon, as it was withdrawn 
before the Union was able to consider it. It 
may not be out Of ‘place to say the strike in 
Cleveland was not lost to the Union, as the 
Company compromised: after a ten months’ 
battle. I. would beg to inform you the 
strikers are far from being desperate. They 
had the sympathy and support of three- 
fourths of the population of St. Louis from 
the first and recent developments have 
recruited that number. Conscious of the 
strength of the legions of the American 
Federation of Labor behind them and con- 
fident of the inevitable triumph of their 
contention,which they believe just, they fear 
not the misrepresentations of a press which 
seeks to impress on the public that the 
strikers have fought for a lost cause; nor the 
accusation of being anarchists, since the 
dynamitard seems to have been hoist by his 
own petard and the onus of proving an alibi 
will not rest on them. Desperate? Far from 
being so, every man in the Union gets five 
dols per week—married ones seven dols and 
the supply is far from being exhausted. 

No! Mr. Editor, the Union is not 
‘‘busted,’’ neither is the strike lost. May 
8th, 3500 men left the Transit Co. Up to 
date sixty-five have returned. Does it look 
asif the Union was disrupted? Was there 
ever such loyalty displayed? 

The Union has not been charged with 
any lawlessness, as witness Judge Adams of 
the United States Court. They are nota 
rabble led by a damagogue, as Mahon is 
supposed to be. There are many clever men 
among them and all understand what they 
are fighting for. None regret the action 
they havetaken. All believe in the righte- 
ousness of their cause and in their ultimate 
victory. 

1 wouldn’t have intruded on your time 
were it not that some of your readers might 
infer from last week’s editorials that we 
were an untutored and easily led body of 
men and I rely on your sense of justice that 
you will give my feeble effort publication. 

Yours respectfully, 
** Southern Division."’ 
St. Louis, Mo., June 25th. 
Fe 

Grandfather clocks with full Welling- 
ton and Westminister chimes, in mahogany 
and antique oak, at J. Bolland Jewelry 


Company, Mercantile Club Building, 
Seventh and Locust. 
eK 


‘Pa, our new dog is awful deceitful.’’ 
‘“*How, Tommy?”’ 
‘*Why, when he barks at people he wags 





speakers who advocated striking and 
those who told what suffering would 
inevitably follow a _ strike. Everyone 
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factory. 





“Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods.” 


Ba Catalogue—jo00 Engravings—Mailed free. 
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ON BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust St. 


Table Silverware 


BaS"A suggestion tor an inexpensive yet useful 
and beautiful gift. 
Pepper, exact size of cut, fancy top, 


This Solld Silver Salt or 


onty $3.75 


And we have them as low as 85c each and up to 
$27.00 per pair. 

We can sell you anything and everything in Fine 
Sterling Silverware, from a teaspoon to a full 
bridal service. 
cause, being manufacturing silversmiths, we can 
make any special article to order in our own 


There is no limit to variety, be- 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
BROADWAY, Cor. Locust St. 


Write for tt. 








THE AUTOMOBILE GIRL. 





Another bright meteor flashes across 
The skies of this workaday world; 
O€ all of the dazzlers she soon will be boss— 
All rivals from power will be hurled! 
She’s trim as a two-year-old running on 
grass, 
A picture from summit to heel, 
That fearless, intrepid American lass, 
The girl on the automobile. 


She bandles the lever with delicate skill, 
Sits straight in her seat as a queen, 

She skims the smooth levels and scales every 

hill 

With ease on her silent machine. 

Her eyes are a-sparkle with jolly delight, 
Her song has a silvery peal, 

As onward she speeds in enjoyable flight, 
The girl on the automobile. 


The fellow she honors with place at her side 
To take a spin over the street, 
Swells up like a toad on a log in his pride, 
As stiffly he sits on the seat. 
He knows he is stared at by all of his crowd, 
Can picture the envy they feel, 
To see him enthroned by that maiden so 
proud, 
The girl on the automobile. 


Ye sweet cycle fairies with skirt split in twain, 

Your it-ness is waning at last! 

Ye maid! ns who drive tailless horses, your 
reign 

Will soon be a thing of the past! 

You long have been held as the cream of 
your sex, 

But now in this new-fangled deal 

You'll get the keen gaff in your beautiful 
necks 

From the girl on the automobile. 

ee 
Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
et 

‘‘What an awfully common looking lot of 

people that Megoozler crowd is. There 

wasn’t but one really distinguished looking 

man at the wedding.’’ 

‘*And who was he?”’ 

‘‘The private detective who secured the 

evidence that enabled Megoozler to get his 

divorce.”’ 

‘‘What was he doing there?”’ 

‘‘T understand .he insisted on having an 





his tail.’’ 


invitation.’’— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A MODERN PLAY. 





A little bit of atmosphere, 
Whole reams of purest chaff, 
A plaster paris hero, 
And a clown to make you laugh; 


A glare of scenic splendor, 
A lot of calcium light, 
Some spicy innuendo, 
And a plot a trifle trite; 


Love-making (rather shady ) 
‘Twixt the plaster-paris cast 
And a flashy leading lady, 
With a long and doubtful past; 


Some sentiment (quite mushy) 
‘Twixt a leading juvenile 

And a soubrette, rather gushy, 
Of the frisky, Frenchy style; 


The problem of the sexes, 
Rehearsed, rehashed, served up, 
By the lady, whom it vexes, 
In a soiled tho’ dainty cup; 


Rich gowns that cost a fortune, 
A cast none can dispute, 

Silk petticoats and torchon, 
And a manager astute; 


Whole tons of advertising, 
Of interviewing, too, 
A forerunner, advising 
The troupe just what to do; 


Newspapers, bought and paid for, 
Press agents everywhere, 

All honest critics laid for 
And silenced, sir, with care! 


A roar of brass and cymbals, 
For which the public pay 
The price of curiosity 
And get the modern play. 
—JIrene Rowland, in Life. 
ete SF 
Artistic Cut Glass—Mermod & Jaccard’s 
Fe 
The Minister—I never see you bring your 
baby to church. 
The Thoughtful Wife—No; I’m afraid the 
dear little thing might keep my husband 
awake.— Yonkers Statesman. 
Fe Ft 


‘‘How much did you pay for that horse?’’ 
asked the ice man. 
‘*Seventy-five dollars a front foot,’’ whis- 





pered the real estate man.—/ndianapolis 
Press. 
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SUMMER MUSIC. 





LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 


It was a decidedly unprepared ‘‘Grand 
Duchess’’ on whom the curtain rose at 
Uhrig’s Cave Sunday night, but never- 
theless a ‘‘Grand Duchess’’ of whom, with 
s)me additional rehearsing, Manager 
McNeary has good reason to feel proud. 
The cast and chorus are excellent. The only 
thing militating against a fine performance 
was the insufficient rehearsing, but this lack 
of preparation proved to be quite a serious 
drawback on Sunday. 

The chorus was ‘‘up’’ in the music and 
business, and two or three of the principals 
worked easily, but the others groped about 
in a vain search for lost ‘‘lines’’ and listened 
anxiously for ‘‘cues’’ that were never 
spoken. Whole speeches were ‘‘jumped’’ 
and an unpleasantly obtrusive person, who 
played a ‘‘my-lord-the-carriage-waits’’ part, 
even succeeded in cutting into some of the 
music. Grace Van Studdiford, in the title 
role, bears almost the entire weight of the 
opera on her round white shoulders, and on 
Sunday fairly staggered under the burden. 
However, when she is easier in the part, 
despite the fact that the music is too low, 
the Duchess of Gerolstein will undoubtedly 
show the talented young prima donna to 
better advantage than any role she has 
essayed in St. Louis. It is a rather ex- 
purgated, but none the less attractive,edition, 
of the ‘‘bouffish’’ Gerolstein which Mrs. 
Van Studdiford presents, with little retained 
of the original suggestiveness and 
diablerie which we are wont to associate 
with the part. She makes her a willful, 
susceptible, lighthearted girl, and even in 
the scene in which she joins in the con- 
spiracy against Fritz, after the discovery of 
his perfidy, there is nothing of the ‘‘woman 
scorned’’ in this picture of the Offenbachian 
Duchess. Then the can-can which ends 
this scene is omitted, and a very pretty 
ensemble finale substituted, which pleased 
the audience so much that it had to be re- 
peated. The other parts are rather insig- 
nificant, but Steiger, aided by quantities of 
paint, paste, putty, a papier mache nose, a 
pair of spectacles, a wig, and a green 
umbrella, made much of the Baron Puck. 
The sumptuous da Costa was attractive as 
Prince Paul, Pache amused as Fritz and the 
others did full justice tothe roles assigned 
them. Some of the jokes are far-fetched 
and the interpolated lines have a painfully 
sound, but the audience 
laughed long and loudly, and applauded 
uproariously the puerile ‘‘business’’ with 
the whip introduced by Prince Paul, so I 
suppose the innovations are all right. 


ad 
AT THE DELMAR, 


‘“*home-made’”’ 


EVANGELINE 





‘‘Evangeline’’ is the father—or rather 
the mother—of the modern burlesque. The 
book has been an inexhaustible mine to the 
manufacturer of the burlesque libretto, 
from which he has taken jokes and puns 
without number, to be worked over and 
hashed up in a new guise; the situations, 
with slight changes and modifications, have 
been utilized by him in a dozen ‘‘extrava- 
ganzas,’’ or even comic operas. The 
specialties originally introduced in ‘‘Evan- 
geline’’ have been copied by performers for 


use in newer burlesques and even the 


music—flimsy stuff though it is—has been a 
source of inspiration to the melody-makers 
of later musical farces. But after all, now 
that we see ‘‘Evangeline’’ again after the 
‘‘Sinbads,’’ ‘‘Ali Babas,’’ ‘‘Jack and the 
Beanstalks’’ of later years, there is no doubt 
that it is the best, the brightest, the quaint- 
est and funniest of them all. The very 
antiquity and simplicity of the humor of 
this libretto is mirth-provoking and though 
the time honored, infantile puns make one 
groan in ‘spirit, there is an ingenuousness 
and naivete about it allthat are wholly irre- 
sistible. 

As for the production, a genuine surprise 
awaits anyone who visits the beautiful new 
Delmar Garden with the expectation of 
finding there the regulation summer show. 
The summer show fiend will miss the usual 
pigeon-loft stage, ragged, clumsily handled 
scenery and tawdry costumes to which he 
has grown accustomed, but, instead, he will 
find a deep, roomy stage equipped with 
scenery that would do credit to the most 
elaborate spectacular production of the 
regular season and a host of people, prettily 
and freshly costumed. The _ production 
now on view at this new garden bears none 
of the ear-marks of the summer ‘‘snap;’’ 
on the contrary, it gives every evidence of 
long and caretul preparation and shows an 
astonishing attention to detail. There are 
seven changes of scene, all effective, but 
the handsomest is the ‘‘diamond fields of 
Africa’’ while ‘‘Evangeline’s home’’ and 
‘the back yard of the Palace’’ are also fine 
in their way. 

The performers seem to have been se- 
lected with a view to their fitness for parts 
they assume, and give a smooth, well 
rounded, performance. One could wish for 
a really good voice or a singer of some 
merit in the long list of principals, but what 
the company lacks in vocal virtue is fully 
compensated for by the physical endow- 
ments of most of the leading female mem- 
bers of the company. Ruth White, owing 
to an accident, could not appear on Monday 
and the role of Gabriel was taken at very 
short notice by Lilian Cooley. Either there 
is little music in the lady’s voice or un- 
familiarity with the score made her chary 
of vocal display, but even were her voice 
melody itself it would be wasted, as I defy 
any one to exercise more than his sense of 
sight when this young woman is on view. 
She has a hypnotic optical charm of figure 
that absolutely nuliifies any aural impression. 
It matters not what part she plays, whether 
she speaks or sings at all, she is the best 
thing among all the good things in the 
show, and Homer Bassford says s¥e comes 


from Kansas City. 
The Lounger. 
tt 


New Through Service, St. Louis to Denver 





Via Missount Pacific Railway and Rock 
Island Route. 
Leave St. Louis 9:00 a. m. daily, arriving 
Denver 11:00 o’clock next morning. This 
is the shortest and quickest through sleeping 
car line between St. Louis and Colorado. 
eet 

‘‘What is an island?’’ asked the teacher, 
addressing her interrogation to the class in 
geography. ‘‘An island, ma’am,’’ replied 
Johnny Broadhead, a studious lad who had 
Porto Rico in mind, ‘‘is a body of land en- 





tirely surrounded by politics’’— Puck. 
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THE OAKLAND HOTEL 


ST. CLAIR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN. 
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| OPENS JUNE FIRST. 
#ATTRACTIONS.* 


) Golf, Tennis, Mineral Water Baths, 
) Bowling, Wheeling, Fresh Water Plunge, 
All Out-Door Sports, Boating, Sailing, Fishing, 





SFO + +> + + +++ + + + + + + + > + 6666 OOO 


, a 
No delay in Detroit. Sixteen Trains a Day on the Rapid Railroad from Detroit 
to the Oakland. Luggage can be checked at the 
Depots in Detroit for this point. 
For particulars address 


CYRUS H. CLARKE & CO., Proprietors. 
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The PerfectGasRange) 745 ECLIPSE 
18x18 INCH OVEN. 


Gas Water Heater. 
Burners—Simmering Burner. 


Four | It beats them all. Will heat a 30-gallon tank 
quick asa wink. No gas given away: no book 
| necessary, either, but just the same common 


ONLY $19.50, cn 


$2.00 Cash and a $1.00 a Month. | 
| $3.00 Cash and $1.00 a Month Until $10 
$17.50 ALL CASH. | is Paid, or $9.00 all Cash. 


No gas given away. No book necessary—just 4 
a little common sense and $20¢ is all that is | This includes both gas and water connecticns 


needed to buy the Perfect Gas Range. and vapor pipes to carry off the fumes. 


Common sense is better than book knowledge—it earns more. 


The Backus Gas Heater & Fixture Co. 
The Backus Building, 1011 Olive— 


PHYSICIANS, 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 
GOOD GAS GOODS. 








“I am sorry to disappoint you, young 
man,’’ said the great railway magnate to 
the reporter who had called in for the pur- 
pose of writing him up, ‘‘but I did not begin 
at the bottom and work my way up. I was 
kicked through college by my father, in- 
herited a fortune, which I invested in rail- 
road shares, and I hold this job because I 
have votes enough to control it. It is too 
bad, my young friend, but we can’t all be 
self-made men. We would become tire- 
some.’’ And he bowed the culler out.— 
Chicago Tribune 





The actual number of registered physi- 
cians in the United States, according to the 
most recent count, shows an average for the 
whole of about one to 647 inhabitants, but 
the proportion in the States varies 
greatly. California appears to be the State 
which is most liberally supplied, the pro- 
portion there being one physician to 420 
inhabitants, while in Iowa nearly the same 
conditions prevail. Onthe other hand, in 
North and South Dakota and New Mexico 
the proportion was respectively one to 1,285, 
1,296, and 1,391 inhabitants. 
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Wedding Silverware—Mermod & Jac- 








Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. card’s, 





FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 





We Control 
nd 


a 
Operate 








Fulton Market, 610 Olive Street. 
Fulton Market, 452-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street, 
Exposition Cafe. Exposition Building. 
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8@S"USED by the BEST 


— 
Will Look Bright and Clean after Washing if You Use.... 


and Brainerd & Armstrong Wash Silks 


Guaranteed Fast Colors. Beautiful a 


Che Original and Only Genuine Wash Silkseee 


TEACHERS and ART SCHOOLS 


and Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. % 2% 
Corticelli Knitting and Crochet Silk, Superb and Unequaled. 


Corticelli Spool Silk, Longest, Strongest and Smoothest. The Best Dressmakers use and recommend it. 
{a Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the World. 3g 
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COMMUNICATIONS. faith in Bryan as a pure and worthy leader | does sound like something. (_/umps out of 

pee ee of the people. My greatest fear has been bed and runs to door.) 
“NO POCKET IN A SHROUD.” that such men as Stone would seduce : ? - 
the young champion of Democracy from Mrs. Witherby (wildly after him)—Come 
back! You rash fellow. You might get 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Will you permit me to say some thing~ in 
behalf of a much abused and somewhat dis- 
credited man? Yourcorrespondent, Mr. George 
W. Gilson, in an article printed June 21, says: 
‘«*There are no pockets in the shroud’ accord- 
ing to David Harum.” 

A poem titled, ‘‘There Are No Pockets in the 
Shroud,”’ was written by John A. Joyce, signed 
by him and published in the Washington Post 
in 1¢93. Westcott, who wrote ‘*David Harum,”’’ 
cribbed the phrase, just as many of the good 
things done by Joyce have been cribbed. For 
instance, there is no possible doubt that he 
wrote ‘‘Laugh and the world laughs with you,”’ 
which was openly looted by Ella Wheeler. 
There are credible meu alive to-day who knew 
this poem by heart in days when Mrs. Wilcox 
was fondlinga nursing bottle. Yet so high an 
anthority as the New York Sum recently said 
that Joyce had tried to steal the stanzas from 
their real writer, who was Ella. The poem 
itself bears interior evidence that the woman 
did not write it, being utterly dissimilar to any- 
thing she has ever done. 

Maybe other writers have regarded Joyce as 
legitimate prey because he used to live in St. 
Louis. Maybe he has been convicted, without 
trial, as a plagiarist because he wasa sentenced 
member of the ouce notorious ‘‘Whisky Ring ” 
I don’t know. Ido know, however, that it is 
time old, gray and broken Joyce were credited 
with some of the fairly good phrases which he 
has given to the world. H.. S. Canfield. 

Mt. Sterling, Wis., June 26, 1900. 

& 
CONCERNING BILL STONE. 





To the Editor of the Mirror : 

I am glad Bill Stone has d2en unmasked. The 
MIRROR has helped to show the public the real 
character of this arch demagogue and trickster. 

The city politician has understood William 
Joel Stone a good while. The farmer did not 
suspect the duplicity of the gum-shoe states- 
man for a long time, but now the rural Demo- 
crat is on his guard, and this cunning leader 
will be watched with a distrustful scrutiny all 
over Missouri. 

I never could understand how the people 
failed to see the cold,treacherous nature of that 
mau's character. His face was, to me, always, 
an image of deliberate selfishness, with no 
trace of any greatness of heart that belongs to 
the true leader of large popular interests. I 
have wondered how any soulful person, loving 
candor and honest motives, could come close to 
Bill Stone and still have faith in him. The 
presence of the man is so charged with the 
essence of insincerity that itseems to me every 
one endowed with ordinary perception would 
immediately scent the taint of cunning that 
Bill Stone’s cleanest actions impart to the 
atmosphere around him. 

A Democrat, who has served his party from 
deep convictions, and a lawyer of more than 


his own higher ideals of political integrity. 
W. J. B-vyan has been very unfortunate in some 
of his most intimate party friendships.”’ 

In attacking end exposing some of the 
rankest political frauds that ever brought 
reproach on the nameof Missouri, the MIRROR 
has rendered a great public service, and one of 
its most wholesome deeds was showing Bill 
Stone to the people. Democrat. 

Springfield, Mo., June 2ith, 19090. 

Fad 
FOR PHILANTHROPISTS. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

DEAR Sir:—Inu the current number of your 
very instructive and entertaining weekly, I 
noticed, and read with interest the letter under 
the caption ‘‘An [dea for Philanthropists,’ the 
subject matter of which recalled to mea most 
unique and happy idea of a very rich gentleman 
in New Orleans, whose daughter recently 
married, and on account of this happy event in 
his family, he donated $5,000 to one of the 
piominent Homes for Orphan Children. This 
sum wasto be invested, the interest of which 
was to be expended in supplying a trousseau 
for any girl marrying from the Home. This 
idea seemed to me to be so new, aud atthe 
same time affording such pleasure to the orphan 
starting out in life, that I have taken this 
opportunity to offerit asan amendment to the 
letter in your issue of the 13th. 

It has become, in the South, quite the custom 
amoung the rich to celebrate events of joy or 
commemorate the day of sorrow by dona- 
tions of a part of thcir wealth to some worthy 
cause. 

Very truly, 
if. J. Sheree, i D. 
St. Louis, Mo., June 21st. 1900. 
ett 


ALMOST A TRAGEDY. 





SCENE— The Witherby sleeping- 
room, 


Mrs. Witherby (shaking her husband and 


TIME—1 A.M. 


whispering violently)—Henry! Wake up! 
Wake up, I say! 
Witherby—Huh! Eh? Oo-o-e! What’s 


matter? 

Mrs. Witherby—There’s some one down- 
stairs. 

Witherby—( turning over)—Go sleep. 

Mrs. Witherby—Wake up! Some one is 
downs.airs! Hear that noise! 

Witherby—Nonsense! Imagination! 

Mrs. Witherby—Sh! Listen! There! 
Hear that! 

Witherby—Wind. 

Mrs. Witherby—The wind, is it? 
that the wind? 


Sh! Is 





common ability said, not long ago: ‘I have had 


Witherby (rising up—also his hair)—That 


murdered! 

Witherby —(locking door) —I was only go- 
ing to lock it. Well, they can’t get in here. 
(His courage rising.) Don't believe it’s any 
one, anyway. 

Mrs. Witherby—It is! It is! Just hear 
them moving about! Oh! why don’t you—— 

Witherby (his teeth beginning to chatter as the 
noises continue )—Well what? 

Mrs. Witherby—Oh, something! My best 
silver! You stand there iike a stick—— 

Witherby—(tiptoeing to bureau and drawing 
forth a rusty old revolver) —\'ll go after ’em! 
(waving it in the air ) 

Mrs. Witherby—Oh, no, you mustn’t! You 
can’t tell what they might do. 

Witherby (his courage returning)—Yes, 1 
will! (Moves towards door.) 

Mrs. Witherby—You sha’n’t! (Throws 
herself before him ) Think of the risk! 

Witherby—Nonsense! Come, let me open 
that door! 

Mrs. Witherby—Never! 

Witherby—Woman, do not stand in my 


way! 
Mrs. Witherby (reluctantly)—Well, if you 
must. But don’t go down-stairs. Just—— 


Witherby (paling at the thought)—Perhaps 
you are right afterall. I tell you what. You 
open the door a trifle, and I’ll stand here 
ready to are. (Moves behind the bed.) 

Mrs. Witherby—All right. (Turns key 
and slowly opens door toa crack. A moment 
of awful suspense. ) 

Witherby (putting his head out from behind 
the bed)—I can’t see a thing. 

Mrs. Wiherby (gathering courage and peer- 
ing into the hall.)—Who’s down there? 

Voice From Below—Me, ma’am. 
just ’ome from a pa-arty. 

Witherby (crawling into bed)—You'rea nice 
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Retedliecanall 


Every drop is liquid life. 





“RED LION BRAND.” 
Combines all the nutritive qualities of 
a good liquid food with the palatableness 
of a pleasant drink. 


A flesh-forming, energy-producing : 
tonic for the convalescent, tne nursing ( 
mother and the tired business man. 

You may pay more but you cannot get 
better. 

If your grocer or liquor dealer cannot 
supply you telephone brewery. Kinloch 
D 1344; or Bell, Tyler 165 M. 


ALE AND PORTER 
BURTON BREWING CO. 
ST, LOUIS. 
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The Least Expensive Dress 


is that which is made of good material, 
and in style. A suit of this kind will 
wear, look and feel better than a cheap 





one to wake me up in the middle of the 
night like this! Why, I might have killed 
that girl if I had gone d)wa-stairs! — 
Tom Masson in Puck. 
eet 
GREGORY EXCURSION 





$19.50 PUT-IN-BAY AND RETURN 


Including one week’s board at Hotel Vic- 
tory. Special train, July 21, via Clover Leaf 
Route. Address J. E. Davenport, 505 Olive 


suit. It’s one that you will not be 
ashamed to wear anywhere—one in 
which you will feel perfectly at ease 
when you meet your friends. 
Come in and talk to us about it. 
Prices lower than you think. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 


820 OLIVE STREET. 
Opposite Post-Office, ST. LOUIS. 


Wedding invitations in the latest correct 
forms, finest material and workmanship, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 








street, for particulars. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


The bears made things very interesting 
for their antagonists in the last few days. 
In spite of clever manipulation and desper- 
ate efforts on the part of bull cliques to 
maintain quotations, there has been heavy 
liquidation, and a further reaction in prices. 
It is likely that there would have been some 
bad breaks in several inflated issues, if the 
Chicago crowd had not come to the rescue 
of the wavering bull ranks by sending out 
reports that the crop damage in the North- 
west had been much exaggerated. A rather 
sharp decline in the wheat market, due, 
principally, to realizing orders, induced the 
timid class of bears to cover some of their 
short contracts. The rally that ensued was 
not very gratifying, however, as it had a 
perfunctory appearance, and did in no wise 
reflect any buying for investment account. 
The bargain-hunter is still conspicuous by 
his absence and biding histime. He knows 
that prices are bound to go lower, and that 
there is no reason on earth to justify pur- 
chases for long account at the present time. 
Those poor, timid souls, who are afraid of 
selling stocks, in anticipation uf a record- 
breaking bull movement before long, will 
be bewailing their short-sightedness, when 
quotations have dropped from 5 to 10 points 
below their present level. As a rule, it is 
the inveterate ‘‘tape-worm,’’ who is hanging 
over the ticker all day, that is the most easi- 
ly scared as soon as prices rally a few frac- 
tions. The calm observer, who is cogita- 
ting on market conditions and prospects, 
and not hanging around the offices of Wall 
street brokers as long as the stock exchange 
is open, cannot be deceived by present 
spasmodical flurries and bull stories. 

Why should stocks go up at present or in 
the near future? Is there anything particu- 
larly hopeful in the iron and steel trade and 
the business reaction now in progress? Can 
anybody enthuse over the renomination of 
Mr. Bryan and the prospective fulminations 
of the Kansas City Convention? Does the 
present condition of the New York Asso- 
ciated Banks, with reserves only about 
$15,000,000 above the danger line, warrant 
the expectations of a rising market? With 
the loan item at record-breaking figures, is 
there any room for further expansion? Are 
gold exports and stiffening money rates bull 
Do the prospects of decreasing 
railway earnings and a greatly reduced 
wheat crop justify the belief in higher 
prices for stocks of transportation com- 


factors? 


panies? 

There are other and equally forcible rea- 
sons that could be cited in favor of the bear 
side. Many speculators make the silly 
mistake of looking back at the absurdly 
high quotations of a year or three months 
ago. They do not remember the prices 
stocks sold at in 1897 and 1898. Those 
who are now buying St. Paul at 110 and 
consider it a bargain, were eager sellers of 
it, two years ago, at 85, and shouting them- 
selves hoarse in the denunciation of the 
clique who advanced it to 90. But, of 
course, fempora mutantur. Judging by their 
utterances and predictions, some Wall 
street traders seem to be suffering from 
softening of the sparrow’s brain that they 
are endowed with. 

About a year ago, there was a great stir 
and ado, around Trinity Church, about 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit. When the stock 


sold at the fabulous price of 137, everybody’s 
ears were ringing with the prophecy that it 
would sell at 200. A few days ago, the stock 
sold at 49, and there was no very marked de- 





Ghe Blivror. 


BEST FOR THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 









CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





REGULATE THE Los 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, , De Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. ' Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN 


sire to buy it even at this low price. Traders 
who regarded the stock as a bargain, when it 
broke from 137 to 110 and 100, are now will- 
ing to sell it at 50, and can advance all sorts 
of arguments why the stock should not sell at 
more than 30. Such is Wall street. 

In addition to the tremendous slump in 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, there has been a 
sharp decline in Manhattan, Metropolitan, 
Consolidated Gas, Peoples Gas, Burlington, 
St. Paul, Union Pacific, Missouri Pacific, 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, Louis- 
ville & Nashville and Baltimore & O. 
shares. The last-named stock almost touched 
69. It has since rallied to 71 again, but it 
does not appear to be well supported. In- 
trinsically, the stock is not worth more than 
55, and it would sell at that figure to-day, if 
many traders were not afraid of selling it, 
owing to the risks involved in opposing the 
plans and wishes of the powerful bull 
clique that is in control. The stock, that 
is, the common, sold at 897;, a few months 
ago, and its present price, therefore, repre- 
sents a depreciation of twenty points. 
There may be a moderate rally in the shares 
in the next few days; if there should be, 
people with a little courage should sell it 
without hesitation. 

The New York traction stocks have a 
hard time these days. With the controlling 
cliques, it is a question of ‘‘all hands to the 
pumps.’’ There will be a tremendous break 
in Manhattan and Metropolitan before the 
summer is over. The shares are not worth 
anything like the prices they are selling at. 
When liquidation commences, it will be 
Startling. There is no conservatj ve house 
that would advise purchases of thése stocks. 
Remembering past experience, th.) bears are 
disposed to leave them alone. They act 
wisely. Bear selling would be very advan- 
tageous to holders of these shares. It has 
ever been the desire of traction cliques to 
encourage a big short interest, so as to be 
able to ‘‘milk the street.’’ The venerable 
Russell Sage is an adept in squeezing the 
shorts; he could give us some interesting 
and instructive illustrations. 

Lower prices are certain for Rock Island, 
Atchison, Burlington, Union Pacific, North- 
ern Pacific, Louisville & Nashville, Balti- 
more & Ohio and Southern Ry. shares. 
Burlington is being watched with great at- 
tention; the stock is acting in a suspicious 
manner. There is a strong impression that 
it will sell at 115 before it touches 128 again. 
It declined to 120}¢ lately; if it should rally 
to about 124 again, there will be a host of 
sellers. The reporis regarding the corn 
crops should be closely watched; if there 
should be any serious damage, Burlington 























Burlington 


Houte 





No. 41. 


Montana. 


No. 5. 
PRESS,” 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


General Manager. 








GREAT 
TRAINS 


“BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PA: 9.00 A. M. 
CIFIC EXPRESS” 
City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget 
Sound. Northwest, via Billings, 


“ NEBRASKA-COLORADO EX: 


one night to Denver, 
for Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


No. 15. FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 8 45 P. M. 
DENVER, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, ee 
COLORADO, PACIFIC COAST. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


~ J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 


to Kansas DAILY. 


2.05 P. M 


DAILY. 


DAILY. 


L. W. WAKELEY, 


General Passenger Agent. 











RACES - Fair Grounds To-Day. 


6 HIGH-CLASS RACES. 


Racing begins 2:30 sharp, rain or shine. 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $7.00. 


CONCERT BY BAFUNNO’S BAND. 





DELMAR GARDEN, 


At the end of Delmar Avenue, reached by all car 
lines. The largest summer garden in the world. 
Every night and on Sunday, Wednesday 

and Saturday afternoons. 
E KE. Rice’s big extravagana company in 


“EVANGELINE.’ 


One hundred iu the cast. 
Superb Mountings and Costnmes. 


See the Great Steeple Chase and Midway. 


Reserved seats, 25c and 5Cc. On sale in ad- 
vance at Bollman Bros., 1100 Olive street. 





will sell at 100. The property is well-man- 
aged and conservative; it is in excellent 
physical and financial condition. There is 
hardly any railroad in the West that has a 
better management than the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. No sensible and well-in- 
formed person will deny this. Yet, in spite 
of all that, the stock is too high at its pres- 
ent price, judging from an investor’s stand- 
point, and considering business prospects. 
There has been marked weakness in 
Union Pacific preferred and common and 
Atchison preferred. Union Pacific pre- 
ferred is now quoted at 71, after declining 
to 704g. ltis safe to predict that it will 
sell at 65, within the next two months. The 
stock lacks support; there is no investment 
buying of it. If the preferred goes beg- 
ning at 71, and as a 4 per cent. stock, the 
common is too high at 49. Atchison pre- 
ferred is expected to decline sharply, as 





» SUBURBANe 


Two Shows Daily—At 2:30 and 8:30. 
Rain or Shine. 


* 
|Suburban Minstrels 
Headed by Carroll Johnson and Lew Sully. 

NEXT WEEK'S 
VAUDEVILLE 


MIGNANI FAMILY. 


The Famous Musical Barbers. 
Reserved Seats, 10c and 25c 


UHRIG’S CAVE. 


The Spencer Opera Co., 


Grace Van Studdiford 


PRIMA DONNA. 


The Grand Duchess. 


MATINEE SATURDAY. 


Admission, Free. 





NEXT WEEK, 


DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT 


Reserved seats on sale at A. A. Aal’s, 515 Lo- 
cust, and Ostertag Bros., Washington and 
Jefferson. 
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jTAL AND 


SURPLUS 


Interest Allowed on 
Deposits from 


2to 4% 


¢ 3000000 


VIPS AAA 5 | 








THOS. H. WEsT, President. 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres't. 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN D. FILLeEy, Secretary. 
ALLEN T. WEsT, Ass’t Secretary. 
A, C. STEWART, Counsel. 

Isaac H. ORR, Trust Officer. 


Temporary Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND. PROVISIONS. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE MIRROR by Gaylord, Bless- 
iug & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 


street. 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 



























































Coup.|When Due.| Quoted 
Gas Co. . -% J. D.|June 1, 1905|102 —104 
Park a A. O.|/Aprill, 1905/113 —115 
Property (Cur.)6 A. O./Apl 10, 1906)113. —115 
Renewal (Gld) “ 65| J. D.|Jum 25, 1907/1C3 —104 
A. O. a 10, 1908/105 —107 
“ 4 3% J. D.|D 1909}103 —104 
sg s *@ rf ie pao 1, 1918)112 —113 
es si 56 . A.|Aug. 1, 1919}104 —106 
she “ M. S.|June 2, 1920/104 —106 
‘* Si's* eA att ‘ed M. N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
es Gld) 4 |M.N./Nov. i 1912}/108 —109 
ss 4 A. O./Oct. 1, 1913)108 —110 
is ee J. D.|June 1, 1914/109  —110 
ae ‘© 3.65} M N.|May 1, 1915/105 —106 
- “ 3%). A.|Aug. : 1918}104 —105 
interest to seller. 
Total debt about. j,............ .$ 18,856,272 
Assessment............ Bh isc uaiinsceatl $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding +.........-- F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901/100 —101 
. | ES F. A./Aug. 1. 1903/106 —108 
School _ 5.........- F. A./Aug. 1, 1908/1000 —102 
” 4...........| A O./Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 
“ 4 5-20...| M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
a 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}103 —105 
y 4 15-20..| M. S.|)Mch. 1, 1918}104 —105 
“i Oe M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918)/105 —106 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Due. Price. 
Altom Bride SO. «...csce-cccecoosenses 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 6s........-...--------- 1 101 —103 
Century Building 1st 6s............ 1916 | 97 —100 
Century pulling ot aE et 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building lIst......... 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s............-... 1911 | 909 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10| 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s lst mrtg..... 1923 | 99 —100 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s............-------- 1919 |iC8 | =-1°9 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s} 1929 |114 —l16 
Merch Bridge avd Terminal 5s} 1930 {111 —113 
Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 6s.............-- 1921 115 —118 
Missouri Edison Ist mortg 5s..! 1927 | 36 — 97 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist -- 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s... 1914 |100 —100% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910| — — 92 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 1912 | 89 — 92 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... Called 
Union Dairy Ist 5s...........-.------- 1 }100 —102 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s..... 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par {Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
American Exch..|$*50|June, ‘00,8 SA|203 —206 
Boatmen’s........-- 100)June '00 8%SA|186 —190 
Bremen Sav........ 100] Jan. 19006 SA}140 —150 
Continental........ 1€0|June '00, 834SA|172 —173 
Fourth National| 100) Nov ‘00.5p.c.SA|2!0 —21$ 
Fras tetitt..cce ccc: 100|June ‘00. 4 SA|156 --159 
German Savings) 100|/Jan. 1900,6 SA/275 —285 
German-Amet....| 100)Jan. 1900, 20 SA|760 
International..... 100|/Apr. 1900 13 qy|!30 -—132 
Jefferson ..........-.] 100| Jan. 1900, 3........ 100 —110 
Lafayette............ 100| Jan. 1900, 5 SA|400 —600 
Mechanics’ ........ 100/Apr. 190’, 2 qy|200 --2C4 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100) Mar. 1903, v = 180 155 
Northwestern..... 100| Jan. 1900, 4 SA}135 —155 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Apr. 1900, 24% qy|248 —250 
South Side......... 100| May 1900, 8SA...)i19 —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk} 100/Apr. 1900, 3 SA\|! —136 
Southern com..... 100) Jan. 1900, eat 90 —100 
State National...| 100/Mar.1900 1iqr...|164 —166 
Third National...| 100/Mar. 1900, 13g qy|!45 —147 
*Quoted 100 for par. 





TRUST STOCKS. 
Par { Last Dividend 








val. Per Cent. Price. 
Cinooin........ ...... 100|/June ’99,S.A 3/145 —148 
OEIO8.. VAs......000. 100|Apr. a 2% qr\260 —295 
ee 100/Apr. ‘00, 14% qr|215 —236 
Tnion................ | 10° |Nov., 98,3... .. 228 —230 
Mercantile.......... | Sa Ree 251 —252 
































Coupons Price. 
Lindell 20s 5s........... F.& A. (|1911/108 —109 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. (|1913)116 —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J.& jj 1913}116 —117 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M. & N. |1896|105 —1¢6 
I ik paornsssnsvaceses Dec. ’89 50c * ialigape 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s... J. & D. |1912) °8 —100 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. {1902} 98 —100 
St. L. & E. St. L........ Monthly2p 100 —..... 
a J. &J 1925|103 —107 
So Apro0lLySA 130 —150 
do 1st 5s 5-20s. ..... M. & N. /|1910}100 —101 
do Baden-St.L. 5s jJ.&J 1913/100 —102 
ae I re ccnntincec ds <sdconcheorsnnccs t. — 73 
do Com. 58..........2.: F.& A. /1921/1 Y—105 A 
do Cable & Wt..6s.|; M. & N. /1914 ti —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. /1916/115 —115% 
do Incomes 5s........ ~ceeseeeee-e-----|1914| 86 — 88 
Southern Ist 6s,......| M.&N. /|1904/106 —109 
"yo OY * a Pe 1909/1C9  —111 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s.....| F. dt A. (1916/107 —108 
do ist 10-20s 6s..... J.&D. /|1910)100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s... jJ.&D. /|1918): —125 
Mound City 10- 20s 6s jJ.& J. |1910)103 —104 
United Ry’s Pfd....... April’001%...... 65 — 66 
- $2.6. pc ae ee 84 — 85 
DE, The “TOR EN ncsincieciceviendhsesons 2 — 2il 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 








American Cent...| 25|)Jan.1900 4 SA| 43 —~ 4 





MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 























Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 
Am.Lin ONG Ci NE So cccgdeckeskinct 10 — 11 
Pfd...| 100]Mar.1900 13%qr...| 50 — 51 
Am. Car- Fdry Co} 100}.. 13 — 14 
Pfd| 100|Apr. 1900,13{ qr.| 58 — 59 
Bell Telephone...| 100 Ape 1900’ 2 qr....]138  —141 
Bonne Terre F.C| 100|May 96, 2......... 3 — 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100 ea. 1900, MO....{125  —135 
Consol. Coal....... 100| July, ’97,1.. 9 —ll 
Doe Run Min. Go| 10\Mar. 1900,% MO|'25 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100} ........................ 250 — 255 
HydraulicP.B.Co} 100 ape. 1900, hay... 285 -—- 90 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100) F 239.1 45 — 55 
Sh dad Com..... 100 hy 1900 A.10...|103 —1i07 
Kennard Pfd...... 100|Feb. 1909 SA3%4.|/199 —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|Mar,, ’00,2SA...| 69 -- 70 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100)June '99 SA....| 97. —100 
poe eee 534% — 64% 
Yee Se — 19 
Nat. Stock Yards} 100/Apr,, 001% qr.|100 —105 
Schultz Belting..| 100/Apr., 00. qy 14../180 —_90 
SimmonsHdwCo} 100 Feb., 1900, 8 A|!00 ~115 
Simmons do pf...| 106] Feb. 19CC, 34SA/135 —140 
Simmons do 2 pf.| 100] ....... ...---..--6 ---|!00 —130 
St. Joseph L. Co.| 10)Mar,, 99 13 qy| 14 -- 14% 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|410|Jan., 00,4p.c |47 —£8 
St. L. Brew. Com| £10 Jan.,’99 3p.c.|/43 —£4 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... 30 — 34 
St. L. Exposit’n.| 100/Dec., ‘95, 2........ “1 — 2 
St.L.. Transfer Co| 100)/Apr, 1900, ide. 64 — 69 
Union Dairy....... 100|/Feb., 00, 14SA|110 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100)Apr., ’00, qr...... 220 —230 
West’haus Brake| 50|/Apr. 1900, 734....|186 —188 
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WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH 


ST., ST. LOUIS. 





soon as it sells ex the dividend of 244 per 
cent. declared some time ago. The stock 
suffers from liquidation. Somebody is 
‘feeding it out’’ at every advance, and it is 
extremely doubtful if it will sell at 80 this 
year, as some enthusiastic bulls predict. It 
would be rash to regard the stock as a 5 per 
cent dividend-payer; the directors, at the 
meeting in December next, will unquestion- 
ably be forced to reduce the dividend. 

The New York bank reserves are dwind- 
ling again. This foreshadows higher money 
rates and a cessation of gold exports, tem- 
porarily at least. Our money market is 
being doctored too much; rates are inter- 
mittently too high or too low. With the 
crop-moving season approaching, the finan- 
cial institutions will be disposed to restrict 
rather than enlarge loaning accomodations. 


sz 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





The local bond and stock market is steady, 
with transactions small. As has been the 
case for sometime, street railway securities 
absorb the most attention. There is quite 
a good inquiry for some of them from out- 
of-town investors, who seem to be under the 
impression that they can procure bargains 
while the strike is on. 

St. Louis Transit stock is still hovering 
around 20 and 20.25. The stock has been 
fairly active. Many people think that it is 
too low at present prices and are therefore 
willing to buy it for a ‘‘long pull.’’ The 
preferred can be bought at 66, while the 4 
per cent bonds are lower, and now quoted at 
84.50 bid, 85 75 asked. 

Suburban stock is strong at 71, while the 
income bonds are firmly held, with 86.00 bid 
for them. Union Depot, Citizens and Cass 
Ave. & Fair Grounds bonds have been in 
demand lately, according to the statements 
of some brokers. 

A little tot of 10 shares of Third National 
sold at $146:00; the stock is now $145.00 
bid, $149.00 asked. Other bank stocks are 
quiet and practically unchanged in quota- 
tions. Al 

Local“vanks report a fairly brisk demand 
for funds, with interest rates ranging from 
4 fo 6 percent. Sterling exchange is lower 
at $5.87, Berlin 9514 and Paris 5 1554. 

se Ft 

Hand carved ivories. Vienna bronzes 
and a complete assortment of truly beautiful 
Royal Bonn and Royai Vienna ware are 
among our late importations. Call and see 
them. J. Bolland Jewelry Company, 
Mercantile Club Building, Seventh and 
Locust. 





COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





Donizetti’s tuneful comic military opera, 
“The Daughter of the Regiment’’ will be pro- 
duced for the first time this season at Uhrig’s 
Cave, commencing Sunday, continuing for one 
week, including the popular Saturday matinee 
for ladies and children, py the Spencer Opera 
Co. The part of Maria, the daughter of the 
regiment, will be sung by Miss Grace Van Stud- 
diford, and this is the best part yet assigned her 
by the management. To William Wade Hin- 
shaw is intrusted the difficult role of Sergeant 
Sulpice, and Martin Pache,who has already won 
favor with local music lovers, will sing Tonio. 
George Shields, William Steiger, Gertrude 
Lodge will again appear in the same roles in 
which they were so successful last season. 
Fanny Da Costa will play Bebette. For next 
week Manager McNeary promises a surprise in 
the first production by professionals in this city 
of Flotow’s beautiful opera, “Stradella.” 


a 


Lew Sully, a feature of the minstrel shows at 
the Suburban Garden for many a year, has 
come on once more from Manhattan Beach to 
strengthen the show. Hiscomic ditties are of 
universal popularity. Carroll Johnson gorgeous- 
ly arrayed, remains in the foreground, changing 
“patter” weekly and giving a new song every 
fortnight. Fred Warren, long on voice and 
short on stature, holds over. Al Blanchard, 
now an end man, will sing one comic and one 
sentimental song. The other soloists are John 
P. Rogers, Ben Cook and Frank Girard. One of 
Mr. Dumont’s best afterpieces will wind up the 
show. The vaudeville list is headed by the 
unique Mignani Family, musical barbers. Mr. 
Sully will offer a monologue in the olio. 

a 

At the Delmar Gardcn the dramatic attraction 
is that extravaganza classic ‘Evangeline,’’ 
under the direction of Manager Gumpetz and 
Mr.K. E. Rice, its inventor. There are matinees 
on Sunday, Wednesday and Saturday. and an 
open air concert will be given every afternoon. 
Next week ‘Evangeline’ will be repeated; the 
week after, ‘‘The Girl from Paris.” 

ee 
Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s.* 
ee 
THE DIFFERENCE. 





‘“Maw, what’s de difference between er 
politician and erstatesman?’’ ‘Well, honey, 
a mushroom’s good, ain’t it?’’ ‘‘Yes, ’um,”’ 
‘*And a toadstool is pizen, ain’t it?’’ ‘Yes, 
’um.’’ ‘“‘And dey bof look alike?’’ ‘Yes, 
‘um.’’ ‘‘Des same difference from a states- 
man to a politician.’’—Brooklyn Life. 

ee Oe 
A FALLING OUT. 





‘‘And why did you leave your last place?’’ 
‘Cook an’ me had a fallin’ out, mem.”’ 
“TI don’t see why you should leave fora 
little thing like that.’’ ‘‘But we fell out 
o’ th’ third-story window, mem.’’—Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer. 



















MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANYS 


Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 
"2% PAID ON CURRENT DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 
Sam. M. 
Wn. F. Nolker, 
Wm. D. Orthwein, 


Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
Charles Clark, 
Harrison I. Drummond, 
Auguste B. Ewing, 
David R. Francis, 


Thomas O’Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J. C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 

Rolla Wells, 


Kennard, 























































































NEW BOOKS, 


S. H. 


has given Americans 


In ‘‘Twenty Years of Europe’’ by 
M. Byers, the author 
a fair insight into the extraordinary life of a 
Consul He had the good fortune 
to hold office either in Switzerland or in 
Italy from 1869 to 1891 is of 
greater interest to his readers, to have had 
the close acquaintance of General W. T. 
Sherman. From no other source, perhaps, 
can one get a stronger light on the private 
While the 


a hero-wor- 


-general. 


and, what 


life of this stern old soldier. 
author to be much of 
shiper he is justified in this character at 
in the book 


‘‘Dear Byers’’ 


appears 
least. Almost every chapter 
contains one or two letters to 
from his old commander—‘‘Always Your 
Friend, W. T. Sherman.’’ While the evi- 
dence they furnish that the hero of Atlanta 
is not very 
palpable, except, the kindly 
scrutiny of a personal friend, they at least 
indicate that he was endowed with sterling 
qualities and the good common sense that is 
often more valuable than brilliance. Doubt- 
less, too, few who read Mr. Byers’ reminis- 
from the verdict on 


mind’’ 
to 


‘possessed a brilliant 
perhaps, 


cences will dissent 
Gen. Sherman that ‘‘his life was as true 
and as good in private as it was noble in 
in this book of 


public.’’ Thus one finds 


reflections on historic events that 
the decades 
author’s official career intertwined with 
Sherman’s life for the same period. Mr. 


Byers was fortunate enough to have met 


travels 


occurred during two of its 


many of the prominent people in the realms 
—American as well as 
on their 


of art and letters 


European 
peculiarities, appearance, idiosyncrasies, etc. 
ete, for it is in one’s 


and his comments 
are of a diary-like mal 
diary that impressions of people we meet are 
likely to be most candid, and his book, he 


tells us in his foreword, is made up from his 


diary of those eventful years. Among a 
host of others he has something to say ol 


Brentano, Wagner, Keller the German 
novelist, Kinkel the poet, Louis Blanc, Gam- 
betta, Jules Favre, Empress Eugenie, King 
Victor Emmanuel,Joaquin Miller, George W. 
Smalley, Kate Field, Boucicault, the Pope 
Leo XIII, Abbe Liszt, Bret Harte, Hugh 
Conway, Ibsen, Mark Twain, Longfellow, 
Col. Alcott, and instance the some- 
thing is interesting. There is nothing of the 
guide-book man about Mr. Byers. No one 
can use his book asa substitute for Baedeker 
or Murray, but he talks of famous places and 
of charming scenery with the naturalness of 
one who loves beauty for its own sake and 
who has the poetic soul as well as the artistic 
St. Louisians willsurely be interested 


in eack 


eye. 
in his description of his sojourn with General 
Sherman, in this city, in 1886. ‘‘He was 
living in a comfortable, brown, two-story 


brick-house,at 912 Garrison avenue.’’ There 
is a graphic sketch of the old warrior’s home 
life. A great railroad strike was going on 
which in those days was helped by sensa- 
Gen. Sherman had a 
it and an 
But a'l great men 


tional newspapers. 


of newspapers, seems, 


horror 
aversion for reporters. 
have had their failings. The book is very 
readable and illustrated. [ Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicagoand New York |] 
J 

‘‘Georgie’’ is the title of a prettily printed 
volume ot some of the humorous papers by 
S. E. Kiser 
to time in the Chicago 7imes-Herald 
have been widely 


well 


that have appeared from time 


and the 


Cleveland Leader and 


copied. They are supposed to relate episodes 


in the home life of a sparsely educated boy, 
“‘paw,’’ 


in which the dramatis persone are 





@he Mlirror. 


Vandalia-Pennsylvania Lines 


EAST-BOUND. 


St. Louis 1.00 


LV. te LOG#s............. am 

Ar. Indianapolis ........... 300 pm = 700 
‘* Pittsburg 1.35 am | 6.00 
‘¢  Philadelphia........... 11.52 am} 4.17 
Ar. New York... 2.30 pm 6.45 

Ar. Baltimore 11.55 am 4.15 

Ar. Washington ........... 1.00 pm 530 


13.35 pm 


pm Lv. New York ....... 

pm 8 20 am ‘¢ Philadelphia............ 

7m 5.50 pm ‘* Washington ............ 

gas 4.45 am +0 FR o.com 

pm 7.30 am Oe PRU ONUE IG scsziascaahasaas 
pm 6.35 am Lv. Indianapolis ........... 

pm 745 am Ar. St. Louis... 


Schedule in effect May 27th, 1900. 





WEST-BOUND. 


9.55 am 1.55 


| 
| 12.20 pm 4.30 pm | 8.25 pm 
| 10.50 am CS at} Se 
12 00 noon AO RMI eee es 
8.15 pm 100 am 445 am 
645 am 12 15 noon 330 pm 
12.56 noon 6.40 pm 9.40 pm 


Train 10 leaves St. Louis at 8:35 p. m., with Coaches and Sleeping Car to Columbus, Ohio, without change, arriving 
Columbus, Ohio, 8:30 a. m., Pittsburg, 3:30 p. m., New York, 7:15 a. m. 


Through Sleepers between New York and St. Louis in 
each direction on all trains given above; also Dining Cars. 


E. A. FORD, Gen’! Passenger Agent. 





> SAFE 


LADIES semevy 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


APIOLINE 








(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 


eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, N. Y. 











‘“maw,’’ “little Albert’’ and other relations, 
to say nothing of the ‘‘pupp.’’ While there 
is a suggestiveness in Georgie’s make-up of 
‘*Peck’s Bad Boy,’’ he is different. Mr. 
Kiser has etched a specimen of Young 
America which may not be merely humorous, 
although, were one inclined to criticise, ex- 
ceptions might be taken to the reasonable- 
ness of the boy being able to report inci- 
dents and unable to 
spell words of one syllable correctly. But 
is considered humorous 


ce 


conversation, when 


as poor spelling 


per sesuch criticism might be deemed un- 


fair. Largely through the machination of 
his hopeful son ‘‘paw’’ gets 
amusing experiences. Here and there, how- 
ever, his comments on men and things are 
not without a dash of good sense. As for 
example: ‘‘That’s the trouble with the 
American people. They been so Bizzy mak- 
ing munny and bilding the fastest yots and 


” 


into various 


finding out who their ansestors were that 


they Have no time to Spare to lurn How to 
That’s rong. One of the greatest things 
About Life is Eating and I cla n that the 
man who can lurn to Eat without having to 
take pills for dezzert is graiter than he 
That taketh a sitty and Gets to be the 
Croker of it.’’ The illustrations are clever. 
[Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. Price 
$1,00 } 

ee 
Rich cut glass in original exclusive cut- 
tings, at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer- 
cantile Club Building, Locust and Seventh. 

ze tt 

Deafness Can not be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of theear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by the consti- 
tutional remedies. Deafness is caused by an 
inflamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube, When this tube gets inflamed 
you havea rumbling sound orimperfect hearing, 
and when itis entirely closed Deafness is the 
result, 
out and this tube restored toits normal condi- 
tion, hearing will be destroyed forever: nine 


cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which is | 


nothing but aninflamed condition of the mucous | 
surfaces 


We will give Oue Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


circulars, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., 
Se Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Toledo, O. 


and unless the inflammation can be taken | | 


WP STRENGTHENING, 
Witt X2 E: TS Ret | wil 


y 









For 
" Bilious ae 
Loss of Appeli 
Bitten 


AMERICAN 
RAILROADS. 


THEIR RELATION TO 
COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 








‘Reads like a Romance.” 
—loutsrille Courter-Journal 
“Should be all our higher public 
schools.”’ —Criterton, New York, 


‘‘Perhaps the most important address before the 
Intern: itional Commercial Congress at Phil- 
adelphia.’ — The Outlook, New York. 


“One of the most instructive an' important 
made before the Commercial Congress.”’ 
—Evening Star, Philadelphia. 


‘A good lesson to teach a Commercial Con- 
gress.’ —FPlaindealer, Cleveland, O. 


‘It shows that the thoughts of the people are 
widening.” —/nter-Ocean, Chicago, 
‘‘No more significant cr impressive estimate of 
the commercial triumph of the United States 

than is contained in this address.”’ 
—Home Journal, New York. 


Sent free, post-paid, to any adiress in the 
world, on receipt of atwocentstamp Address 
Room No. 323, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 


read in 





BEAVER LINE, 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Montrea! to Liverpool and all European Points, 
$122.50 and Upwards. Paris Exposition and 
return including one week’s Hotel accomodation 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General Southwestern Ag’t, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


itrests with you whether you continue the 

nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 

removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

| out nervous distress, expels nico- 
tine, purifies the blood, re- 

| stores lost manhood, 

makes Ri strong 

in health, nerve 

and pock et- 

book. 









000 boxes 

sold, 
cases cured. Buy 
NO-TO-BAC from 
your own druggist, who 
will vouch for us. Take it with 
a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
aranteed to ° re, or we refund mone? 
Gtecling Remedy Col, ‘nicage, Montreal, Now Yeri. 

















| 
| 
| 
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Ticket Office, 100 N. Fourth St. and Union Station. 


J. M. CHESBROUGH, Asst’t Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


FAST MAIL ROUTE 


ST. LOUIS to KANSAS CITY 


WEST. 
Colorado Short Line 


BY WAY OF PUEBLO 10 THe 


Resorts of the Rockies, 
Utah and Pacific Coast Points 


Direct Line with double aa 
service from St. Louis and 
to the Zinc Lead 
west Missour 


AND 
THE 


stare! F eid 


For particulars, write 

















H. F. BERKLEY, P. & T. Agent, St. Louis. 


H.C. TOWNSEND, 


SENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKE 








NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

As the Light Led (J N. Basket), $1.2; Deacon 
Bradbury (Asa Dix), $1 20; Boy, a Sketch, (Cor- 
elli), $1.20: Robert Tournay (Sage), $1.20; The 
Heart’s Highwav (Wilkins), $120; Elissa (H. 
Rider Haggard), $1.00; The Touchstone (Whar- 
ton), $1.00; Vengeance is Mine (Balfour), $1 20 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 


stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
ever. There is 
nothing as good; 
Yj, don’t believe the 
Z Y YY substituter. 
MAJOR’S RUBBER ‘and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 


Two separate cements—the best. ee on having them. 
ESTABLISHED 187 
15 and 25 cents per bottle at ‘ail druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Louis who will make the venture down town !! 
Look out for the “Yellow Fellows” !! 


One Truthful Advertiser!! 
67749? into “D's”, 


A GENUINE SWEEPING REDUCTION IN 


MILLINERY. 


All the Trimmed Hats in our Millinery 
Department will be agen on sale for this 
week at two prices only.... .. $4 98 and $2 98 

Our $4.98 will consist of seinen anal and best 

creations of our own work room. Prices 

were from $8.00 to $20.00. This embraces 
handsome made Chiffon Hats, fancy sewed 
straw, perfectly fresh, white and black 

Leghorns, Tuscan and Chip, trimmed with 

Flowers, Ostrich, Chiffon and Fancy Novel- 

ties. This is no fake sale, but a bona fide 

sacrifice sale to close out for inventory. 
$2.98 Hats were formerly $5.00 to $8.00, 
and one look will satisfy you of the bargain 
they offer. 


300 Baby Caps at 19c, 10c, 5c 

These have always brought 25c, 50c and 75c. 
Too many to inventory, so we give you the 
benefit. 

All our Colored and Black Chip Hats (untrim- 
med) for 49c, former prices $1.25, 98c, 75c. 

The big bargain table of 25c Hats consists of 
Hats of all kinds in value up to $1 98. Get 
a first chance at this table,as there are some 
good things there. 

Don’t forget to look at our table of Rough Jap. 
Straw Sailors; sell elsewhere at 75c; our 
price, 49c. 

Only 20 dozen left of those imported French 
Roses, formerly sold 69c, 3 in bunch; 
to close out the balance this week, 25¢ 
bunch; red, jack, white, heliotrope, purple, 
tache. 

35 dozen of handsome Foliage, worth 50c, our 


.15¢ 








WASH GOODS. 


147 pieces Dress Gingham, blue and white 
and brown and white stripes, were 81!3c, 


One lot of dark ground Dress Percales, 27 
inches wide, in black and white, also some 
in colors, were 9}¢c, now.. he ..-446¢ 
An elegant line of 32-inch aie ay ‘Scotch 
Zephyr Dress Gingham Plaids and Stripes, 
all of this season’s production, were 20c a 
JAI, MOW.....sececceseeesee ssereseseee ssesesssenensessaeseenes 12\é6c 
Imported over-lace striped Scotch Madras, in 
pink, light blue, lavender, red and black 
stripes, were 25C, DOW............-ssse0 1236 


CORSETS. 


Medium Waist Summer Corsets, all sizes, 65c 








COPROhS, Wa aoescas acs se cpececstesctcnset vor erantonepnconierenevse 39c 
Short-Hip Lace Trimmed Corsets, all sizes, 
TSc WAlWOS, BOW .-.--<cecc.coenis sscoisoe+s0+senssessenssseensoes 50c 


Broken assortments of J. B., W. B. and War- 
ner’s Rust-Proof Summer Conaetty ‘*. 00 
Corset for... ‘ ae. ii cheds 


150 | 


“ST, LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE,” 


CRAWFORD’S, 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STRE 


For the Public Good and to Reduce Our Stock of Summer Goods 


at once—sadly retarded by the little unpleasantness now existing between the St. Louis Transit Company and its employes, 
we propose to begin our Midsummer Sale now, and make the “dust fly,” as it were, for the balance of the season, by making 
such reductions on everything of a summery nature as will make glad the hearts of the fair women and brave men of St. 


A scbeeumabatiels crew !! 


Ps 


Only One CRAWFORD! 


Only One Genuine Bargain-Giver !! 
Their name is legion!! 


Only 


The coons who change their 


The greater their asseverations of truth the bigger their lies are!! 


Ladies’ Waists 
; and Skirts. 


The largest and choi:est stock in the city; they 
must go whether the school keeps or not. 


A lot of ladies’ fine Percale Waists, in black 
and white stripes, also white and black 
figured stripes, a grand bargain, were 98c, 
now 

Ladies’ White India awe Waists, nicely 
trimmed with fine Hamburg insertion, a 
quick seller at our reduced price, were 
ee a ci ct Gasskatetad catecos 89c 


Ladies’ very handsome nee figured Lawn 
Waists. These Waists come in all the latest 
coiors, blue, pink, lavender and gray, all 
made with the new French back, special 
POUR asses eascudivnc sols cannse- maneitak shsen Gesncdaensnig nes $1 19 

Ladies’ White, Navy Blue oad Black Duck 
Dress Skirts, all made with a deep hem, our 
skirt flyer, were $1 10, now... 2. oe. 

Ladies’ fine Denim Skirts, colors tan and 
blue, made with the new style inverted pleat 
ig). HAGE, WORE: BE SS, WO acicicsccsccsssscssas Ssecenenss 89c 


Here is a grand bargain in ladies’ fen plain 
linen Skirts, made with a deep hem and 
inverted pleats in back, were $1 98, now....$1.28 


WHITE GOODS. 


75 pieces of English Checked Nainsook, was 





746c, Special Sale Price............. wae 4 
100 pieces Checked Dimity, in a reales - 
patterns, was 10c, Special Price.. ................. lic 


50 pieces embroidered Swiss, Whif,, grounds, 
with black, blue and red dot," was 25c, 
Se EE i ORE RS, SI 15¢ 

100 pieces very fine India Linen, po inches 


RR SOI aeolian en ae a 5c 
Extra heavy quality Warp Welt ented for 
Skirts, was 20c, Special... kee 


Big bargains in White Gauls Shinkaaiin > Riadle 
Linen, Persian Lawns, Checked and Plain 
Muslins at one-half price. 


Ladies’ Undermuslins 
ALL THIS SEASON. 


Umbrella Skirts, deep cambric flounce, trim- 
med with two rows of lace insertion and 
edge, made extra full, were $2 00, now...... $1.49 

Ladies’ Muslin Gowns, hubbard yoke, trimmed 
with lace insertion and edge, were 85c, 


Extra fine Cambric Gowns, empire style, yoke, 
collar and sleeves lace trimmed, were $1 35, 
WO occas ic sk th chal saenasanes sic connveuk eamraeasaintanite $1.15 


Drawers made of extra good quality, umbrella 


ruffle, lace trimmed, were 45c, now............... 35c 
Umbrella Skirts, cambric ruffle tucked, and 
foot ruffle, Wet ZEC, ROW ...-....00 -..-.0.0-- -sccsecssie 50c 


[ 











Linen Department. 


75 pieces Turkey Red Table Damask, well 
assorted — fast = were — 


now . a ..173¥¢c 
150 pany All ‘Lite “Fringed Tea; size 
19x36, were 15c, now. Stes ... 0c 


200 White Crochet Bed Sinsente:; “full size, om 
finish, hemmed and ready for use, extra 
good quality, were $1 25, now.... ...0.0........00..-. 98c 


Domestic Department. 


An odd lot of Pillow Cases, slightly soiled, 
worth up to174¢c each, all goat the one 
price, each 


150 dozen Sheets, 81x90, full bleached, made 
ofextra quality sheeting, were 69c each, 
DI GO II iia cn ccecsscaninc enendsi nde centicenseas 


PARASOLS. 


Ladies’ Colored Parasols, in stripes and solid 
colored brocades, reduced from $2 25 to....$1.50 

Ladies’ Colored Fancy Parasols, in stripes, 
hemstitched eesacenid ae etc., were 
$3.50 now.. pita ae oe 

Ladies’ Colored Seales: pocosrigg in eae 
cords, stripes, plaids and hemstitched bor- 
ders, etc., were. $5.75, NOW.......0..:+.e0.ss-sa-00Pp 4.29 


Ladies’ 


and Children’s 


Knit Underwear. 


Ladies’ Jersey Ribbed Vests, low neck, no 
sleeves, taped neck and arms, white and 
ecru; some are seconds; worth up to 20c; 
DUM TR WD vsccensra ica cccteessiaesncrsice 

Ladies’ Fancy Swiss Ribbed French Lisle 
Thread Vests, low neck, sleeveless, silk 
ribbon in neck and arms, were 39c, now........ 25c 

Children’s Jersey Ribbed French Lisle 
Thread Union Suits, low neck, drop back, 
knee length, silk trimmed, were 50c, now.... 

Boys’ Light-Weight Summer Drawers, knee 
length, sizes run to 34, worth up to 40c, 
NN cise sacasinknasen-scacinassusendsnse¥eisésacesdceseeoansssiecvercn 


SILKS. 


An Immense Lay-Out of New Silks. 
40 pieces Stripe Wash Silks, niger 49c 
quality, for... ; 
49 pieces Pian Sictee ‘Habutai Silk, saaeine 
60c quality, for... 
Cherry Printed Seadasd Silk, new prea 
FOMUIOE HEC GURUED, FOF... none... scscecssscdsecocsossens 5 


..25¢ 


...4 5c 


en ee 
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IT’S THE BEST! [pRx===SESREeEs Same REE SEEM SE RERESRRRREEEEEEEEED 


aad 


—THE— 


fc ' New 
sae Special, | Railroad 


— ian To San Francisco 


s 
Big Four Route, Santa Fe Route, by its San Joaquin Valley Extension. 


ae The only line with track and trains under one management all the way from Chicago to the 


Golden Gate. 
=ST. LOUIS= Mountain passes, extinct volcanoes, petrified forests, prehistoric ruins, Indian pueblos, 
—To— Yosemite, Grand Canon of Arizona, en route. 
' NEW YORK, Same high-grade service that has made the Santa Fe the favorite route to Southern California. 
BOSTON, Fast schedule; Pullman and Tourist sleepers daily; Free reclining chair cars; 


CLEVELAND, ) Harvey meals throughout. 


nanan Sachi BEGINNING JULY 1. 
ny LOUIS 4 TICKET OFFICE 
scala. -. THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY, 
108 N. FOURTH ST, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, ~ 
Call _ == 
CINCINNATI, Vk FHSS SE RRR SRR ARRAS SARA STRATA SARIS R ESE SS SESSA SS SSTTSZ 


and WASHINGTON, D, C. 
Finest Equipped Train between WETRE HO DAW A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
| FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS, 
THROUGH LIBRARY CAFE CARS, - 
THROUGH DINING CARS. IS MILFORD’S TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 

Stop-ov I dat Niagara Falls, Hot Sprin ’ FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., 5] 

m Va. Washington. Baltimore and Philadel. IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, AND TWO HUNDRED 
phia. ° ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
- OVER THE AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE»* 
or Sleeping Car reservations, call on or 
address. . . CHICAGO @ 





==z zzz www ow 
~ Mm AB BB PG 


a 
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Cc. W. GREEN, 
Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. G. KNITTLE, CHICAGO — df — —_— 
Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route DALLAS, TEX. IN De SE a a oe A i eo oc oo oa a 


C. L. HILLEARY, 7-3 64 & 6 dof 


Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r Agent................... ST. LOUIS, MO 


Colorado, Utah, ansas 10 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY. 














= FINEST = 


For particulars apply to 


California, Oregon, D. BOWES, ( , 
' va eSlREs we ff PASSENGER SERVICE 


Are best reached - oe 


~~”: 16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 





UNION 


Ron QUINA-LAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Ff xorness / 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and Genel De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, stre oa ens 
\ the nerves and builds up the entire s:'stem. y 


The Only Direct Route, \ 22 rue Drouot 
The Best Equipped Route, \ ie inane eae 
The Fastest Route, CS. cee 


The Safest Route, 


MONEY TO LOAN 
The Only Dining Car Route Kansas 4 
City and Omaha to Pacific Coast. On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
For illustrated matter, time tables, etc., CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
Address, 204 N. Fourtn Street 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., <p 


Omaha. 
J. F. AGLAR, General Agent, L. S. THORNE, E. P. TURNER, 


903 Olive Street. 513 PINE oT Vice-President and General Passenger 
>T. LOUIS ! ; General Manager. and Ticket Agent. 


DALLAS. TEXAS. 


“No trouble to answer questions.” 


Write for New Book on TEXAS—free. 


SS 





Established 1850. Telephone 1013, 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ - 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. i 
314 OLive STREET. = 





XEXEEE SE EEREEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEETH 








OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, ~ : b | ay BOO K S bec eer BOOK STORE, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, ag Sym 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. } ome aa 807 NortH Fourtn Sr. 











